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The 1991 issues of Kansas History will feature photographs from the Henry L. Wolf collection. In 1971, Mrs. Max Wolf donated to the Society over 
200 photographs and 136 glass plate negatives taken by Henry L. Wolf in the 1890s. Wolf and his family came to eastern Kansas in 1883, where he 
managed a traveling photographic studio. In 1888, he relocated in Garden City and opened a photography business. With his son Max, Wolf operated 


the business for thirteen years and also maintained a studio in Dodge City for three years. 


The Wolf collection contains images of Finney and surrounding counties and is rich with agricultural scenes. The above photo features the residence of 
an unidentified Finney County farm family. The windmill continued its work, but the family obviously took time to pose for the photographer. 
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The Birth of a Nation and the Kansas 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures: 
A Censorship Struggle 


by Gerald R. Butters, Jr: 


HALLENGED OVER ONE HUNDRED TIMES in and out 

of courts throughout the country, D. W. 

Griffith’s controversial film The Birth of a Nation 
clearly illustrated the difficulties American society had 
in dealing with the new art form of motion pictures. 
When President Woodrow Wilson saw the film he 
called it “history written with lightning.”' Members of 
the U.S. Supreme Court concurred that the film was 
an accurate account of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. Yet D. W. Griffith’s controversial portrayal of this 
period in American history has been banned more 
than any other film in American history. The Birth of a 
Nation truly tested the motion picture censorship 
apparatus of the State of Kansas: the Kansas Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures. For nine years and through 
the terms of three governors the film haunted every- 
one connected with the censorship board. The film 
transformed the Board of Review from an indepen- 
dent body into a political football. 

The Birth of a Nation, released in 1915, was also a 
milestone in the history of the cinema. The film 
clearly illustrated the pervasive power that the film 
medium could have on the American social con- 
science. The film became a cause ceélébre, a topic on 
the tongues of every politician, moviegoer, and social 
worker in the United States in this period. The Birth of 
a Nation rewrote American history, and it made the 
U.S. citizenry dwell on the role of black Americans in 
society and the sectional differences that still divided 
the nation more than half a century after the end of 
the Civil War. The initial reaction to the film could be 
described as “varied hysterics.” Millions laughed, 
cried, cheered, and cared about the people on the 
screen. Countless others saw the film’s harsh images 
and were horrified by them. When The Birth of a 
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Nation was first exhibited in Boston, three thousand 
people marched in protest and demanded that the 
film be stopped. Similar protests erupted in New York 
City, Chicago, and Cleveland. Jane Addams said that 
she was “painfully exercised over the exhibition.” 
Harvard president Charles E. Eliot charged that the 
film was a “tendency to perversion of white ideals.”* 
Kansas was one of seven states to enact film censor- 
ship legislation in the United States. Supported by 
women’s clubs, educators and religious organizations, 
film censorship was instituted in Kansas when these 
groups became increasingly concerned with film and 
its impact on society. These citizens claimed that the 
moving picture caused many social ills including 
immoral conduct, sexual promiscuity, and criminal 
behavior. These reformers pushed for some type of 
governmental control over the new medium: film cen- 
sorship. The Kansas Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures was established in 1913 but did not officially 
begin its work until 1915 when the U.S. Supreme 
Court rendered a decision in Mutual Film Corporation v. 
Industrial Commission of Ohio legalizing film censorship. 
From its very beginnings, the Kansas Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures fought a number of problems that 
threatened its very existence. One of these major 
problems was The Birth of a Nation. The film touched 
the emotional levels of thousands of Kansas citizens as 
Kansas had a long and proud tradition of antislavery 
sentiment. “Bleeding Kansas” had proslavery and anti- 
slavery forces fighting in the Kansas territory as a 
national prelude to the Civil War. Kansas’ entry into 
the Union in 1861 as a free state was a major victory 
for the antislavery forces. Their sacrifices were hon- 
ored by Kansans who believed in a traditional 
Northern history of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
The Birth of a Nation and its pro-Southern historical 
interpretation of the Civil War and Reconstruction ran 
counter to many Kansans’ views on this turbulent 
period of American history. The harsh racial image of 
blacks in the film also disturbed the ancestors of those 
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citizens who helped to free the slaves. Led by the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Union army’s veter- 
ans organization, a major grass roots fight to ban the 
film from the state developed, and from 1915 to 1923 
the most popular movie of the era was not shown in 
the state of Kansas. Finally, in 1924, with increasing 
political pressure and a changing racial climate, the 
film was allowed in the state. The Kansas State 
Historical Society exhibited Birth in 1962 with little 
fanfare or response. Yet in the 1980s the film evoked 
great emotional responses, showing that many of the 
attitudes and prejudices which existed in 1915 are still 
prevalent and that as a society we are much more 
aware of racism in the media. In the spring of 1986, 
the Granada Theater of Kansas City, Kansas, 
attempted to show the film as part of a revival series of 
classic films. Various political protests by black organi- 
zations and threats of physical violence against the the- 
ater manager, Bob Maes, and his family convinced the 
manager not to exhibit the film to the public. The 
concepts of historical accuracy, racist ideology, and 
the use of motion pictures in controversial subject 
matter (The Last Temptation of Christ and Do The Right 
Thing) is as much an issue as we enter the last decade 
of the twentieth century as it was in 1915. 

While The Birth of a Nation was and still is a contro- 
versial film, it was also a triumph in terms of film tech- 
nique, and it established the genius of D. W. Griffith 
as film director. Many of the film techniques used 
today were introduced in this movie—techniques such 
as night photography, moving camera shots, soft focus 
photography, split screens, and acute camera angles. 
The film helped establish Griffith as the premiere cin- 
ematic figure in the early twentieth century. 

The genesis of the film was from two of Thomas W. 
Dixon’s books—The Leopard’s Spots (1901) and The 
Clansman (1903). Born in 1864 in a farmhouse near 
Shelby, North Carolina, Dixon was eight years old 
when he accompanied his uncle to the state legislature 
in South Carolina where he saw in the body “ninety- 
four Negroes, seven native scalawags [white South 
Carolina Republicans] and twenty-three white men 
[presumably carpetbaggers from the North].”* This 
made an impression on young Dixon. The sight of 
“Negroes and undesirable whites” running the legisla- 
ture was to profoundly shape his future career. Dixon 
was raised in an environment of racism where blacks 
were seen as inferior to whites, immigrants were not to 
be trusted, and Southern white “trash” were not to be 
associated with. Dixon learned the class patterns of 
the South before the Civil War and how important it 
was that its citizens return to traditional roles. 
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As a young man, Dixon appears to have been both 
restless and talented. He was at various times an actor, 
clergyman, essayist, and lecturer. After hearing Justin 
D. Fulton speak in Boston on “The Southern 
Problem” (the inability of the South to run its own 
government), Dixon found his life’s work. Outraged at 
Fulton’s derogatory remarks against the South, he 
interrupted the minister halfway through the lecture 
to denounce his remarks as “false and biased.”‘ 
Dixon’s main purpose in life became the desire to “set 
the record straight” regarding Reconstruction. 

Dixon consequently turned to fiction to tell his 
story. His first novel, The Leopard’s Spots: A Romance of 
the White Man’s Burden, was a conscious attempt to 
answer Harriet Beecher Stowe’s classic abolitionist 
novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin.®> While Stowe’s novel 
attempted to show the nation the cruelties of slavery, 
Dixon attempted to show the horrible anguish the 
Southern white man suffered in the Reconstruction 
period. Stowe used her villain Simon Legree to illus- 
trate the exploitation of blacks in a physical sense. 
Dixon countered with the misuse of blacks in a politi- 
cal sense. Dixon took a character from Stowe’s novel, 
a freed black slave, and transformed him into a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, a poet, and a scholar who overreached 
his societal boundaries when he asked to marry the 
daughter of a white defender of the Negro cause. 
Dixon’s novel was an instantaneous success, selling 
over one hundred thousand copies in its first three 
months of publication. 

The Leopard's Spots established Dixon in the public 
eye as an “expert” on Southern life and Reconstruc- 
tion. He believed that there was an evolutionary gap 
between the black and white races and that racial 
peace could only occur with the complete separation 
of the races. Dixon’s nightmare in life was that of mis- 
cegenation which he believed would lead to the mon- 
grelization of the white race. He went so far as to 
suggest that all freed slaves be returned to a new 
homeland in Africa. While the “back-to-Africa” move- 
ment was to become popularized by black leaders such 
as Marcus Garvey and others some twenty years later, 
Dixon believed that a complete extermination of 
blacks out of the United States was the only way that 
the country could be “saved.” Dixon also despised the 
treatment that the North gave the South during the 
Reconstruction period and the dwindling power of 
states’ rights. 

The success of The Leopard’s Spots led to a constant 
demand for Dixon as a lecturer and writer. Tall and 
commanding, he preached his diatribe on race, 
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Reconstruction, and the Southern way of life across 
America. Before the public, Dixon tried to tone down 
his aversion towards Northerners and immigrants, 
stressing instead his fears of the free, political, black 
male. Dixon told audiences: “My object is to teach the 
north, the young north, what it has never known—the 
awful suffering of the white man during the dreadful 
reconstruction period. I believe that Almighty God 
anointed the white men of the south by their suffering 
during that time . . . to demonstrate to the world that 
the white man must and shall be supreme.”° 

Within a few years Dixon completed his second 
and most famous novel, The Clansman: A Historical 
Romance of the Ku Klux Klan. The Clansman was a 
reworking and expansion of The Leopard’s Spots with a 
heavier stress on the heroism of the Ku Klux Klan and 
a vicious attack on Dixon’s béte noire, Thaddeus 
Stevens, the Pennsylvania leader of the Radical 
Republicans. Contrary to most historical accounts, the 
Stevens character was portrayed as a despicable indi- 
vidual who lived with a mulatto mistress. Dixon 
dwelled on immense injustices which he claimed 
whites suffered during Reconstruction, and he cast the 
Ku Klux Klan in the heroic role of returning the 
Negro to his place of inferiority. 

The Clansman was even more successful than The 
Leopard’s Spots. The great success of the novel caused 
Dixon to consider its possibilities as a drama. In 1905, 
The Clansman was converted into a play and success- 
fully toured the Midwest and the South. 

In the same year a little known Southern actor 
starred in another one of Dixon’s plays entitled The 
One Woman. This actor, David Wark Griffith, would go 
on to become the director of The Birth of a Nation, and 
was to become America’s leading silent film director, 
an individual who brought controversy and craftsman- 
ship to the film industry. Griffith learned his trade 
under the guidance of Edwin S. Porter who directed 
The Great Train Robbery.’ Griffith made hundreds of 
one-reel films from 1908 until 1912. He became an 
innovator and introduced such film techniques as the 
pan shot and the traveling shot, cross cut editing, arti- 
ficial lighting, and the use of ensemble acting. Prior to 
Griffith, silent films were static and extremely simplis- 
tic in terms of storyline. Griffith developed the use of 
the narrative film, which told long and complex sto- 
ries with performers who acted realistically and emo- 
tionally. Several of his best-known works in this period 
were The Lonely Villa (1909), The Lonedale Operator 
(1911), and The New York Hat (1912). From 1912 to 
1914, Griffith shot several four-reel films. Inspired by 
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the Italian spectacles, Griffith helped conceive the 
idea of the feature film. 

For his first independent project in 1914, Griffith 
chose Dixon’s novel The Clansman. Dixon had tried to 
persuade film producers throughout the United States 
to put his novel to film but they insisted that The 
Clansman was too long, too serious, and too controver- 
sial. Producers did not believe film audiences could 
follow a complex story. Griffith decided to film The 
Clansman for several different reasons. First, the novel 
appealed to him because it was a vast story, one which 
covered the age before the Civil War, the war itself, 
and the turbulent post-war era. The novel was an 
excellent source for a full-length feature film. There 
were superb opportunities for thrilling drama, with 
grand armies, sweeping war scenes, and intense emo- 
tional impact. Second, Griffith was attracted to the 
novel because of its message. He was a Southerner and 
his father had served in the Confederate army. 
Griffith’s knowledge of history was limited but he was 
moved by Dixon’s political views. Griffith also held 
definite racist views on blacks. When he portrayed 
blacks on film they were either “good” or “bad” and 
always were shown in a condescending manner. 
Griffith shared Dixon’s views on Reconstruction and 
the South, but his views were more sentimental in 
nature in contrast to Dixon’s violent racial ideology. 
Griffith once commented on his heritage and its effect 
on the film: “I used to get under the table and listen to 
my father (a Confederate colonel) and his friends talk 
about the battles and what they’d been through and 
their struggles. Those things impress you deeply—and 
I suppose that got into The Birth.”* 

Griffith and Dixon arranged to collaborate on the 
film in 1914, and throughout that year the pair tried 
to raise enough capital to film the picture. The actual 
scenario of the film was written by Griffith and Frank 
Woods, based on both of Dixon’s plays The Clansman 
and The Leopard’s Spots, and Griffith’s own company, 
the Epoch Producing Company, produced the film. 
The Birth of a Nation was rehearsed for six weeks, 
filmed in nine weeks, and final editing took another 
three months. The leading actors in the film were 
Lillian Gish, Mae Marsh, Henry B. Walthall, and 
Miriam Cooper. 

The film focuses on the relationship between a 
good decent family of the South—the Camerons, and 
their Pennsylvania friends—the Stonemans. The 
movie opens with a prologue, which includes a scene 
showing blacks being sold into slavery at auction. The 
title introducing it indicates one of Griffith’s main 
themes: “The bringing of the African to America 
planted the first seeds of disunion.” The film argues 
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The sympathetic treatment given to 
the Ku Klux Klan in The Birth of a 
Nation led to controversy and the 
ban on showings in Kansas. 











again and again the point that the black presence in 
the United States brought disruption and then dis- 
union to the country. 

Before the Civil War the Cameron family is por- 
trayed as living in “a quaintly way that is no more.” Dr. 
Cameron and his sons are sturdy benevolent fathers to 
their childlike servants—the slaves. The slaves appear 
happy and content. In the fields the slaves cheerfully 
pick cotton. In their living quarters, they dance and 





sing for the white man. Big Mammy contentedly does 
her chores. The Stonemans come to visit their 
Southern friends, having a good time until the impend- 
ing war puts a stop to their visit. 

The movie then shifts to Washington D.C., where 
Arthur Stoneman, father of the clan, hurries to busi- 
ness. Stoneman is closely patterned after Thaddeus 
Stevens, the antislavery Republican congressional 
leader. Stoneman, an ardent advocate of black rights, 
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Real life scenes such as this large gathering at an unidentified Kansas location in the 1920s left little doubt of the Klan’s following in the 
state. Opponents to the KKK feared that The Birth of a Nation would encourage the organization’s growth and activities. 


keeps a mulatto mistress in Washington D.C. This 
interracial relationship is described in a title as “a 
weakness that is to blight a nation.” 

During the Civil War the years take their toll. In 
Piedmont, the Cameron home, Negro raiders terrorize 
the poor white family and the South is left in devastation. 
“Ruin, rapine and pillage” are all that is left of the South. 
Two of the Cameron boys and one of the Stonemans are 
killed in battle. The first half of the film ends with the 
assassination of Lincoln, leaving the Camerons to ask 
gloomily, “What is to happen to us now?” 

The answer is Reconstruction. White carpetbaggers 
and “uppity” Negroes from the North come south to 
exploit and corrupt the free slaves. In the film these 
forces turn congenial Negroes into renegades who 
seek revenge against their former masters. One card 
in the film reads, “Lawlessness runs riot.” The entire 
South is then pictured as being overrun by Negroes. 
Blacks don’t work, they just dance, sing, and drink. 


Blacks pictured in the movie take over all aspects of 


life. In the legislatures of the South, black lawmakers 
are pictured as stupid, arrogant, and lustful. In the 
Senate halls they eat chicken, drink whiskey, and take 
their shoes off. The movie climaxes when a renegade 
black named Gus attempts to rape the younger 
Cameron daughter. Rather than face such a horrible 
fate, the girl commits suicide. Arthur Stoneman is 
faced with a terrible dilemma when a mulatto, Silas 
Lynch, approaches him and asks permission to marry 
his daughter, Elsie. At this time Stoneman realizes that 
he no longer believes in racial equality and attempts 
to save his daughter from such a fate. 


All things look incredibly bleak in the movie when 
the heroes come forward—the Ku Klux Klan. These 
protectors of white morality battle the blacks and car- 
petbaggers in direct confrontation. Defenders of white 
womanhood and white justice, they attempt to restore 
the South to everything it had been before the war. 
Bound and gagged, Elsie is taken to a cabin where 
Lynch is determined to marry her. Then, the Klan 
rides into town, frees Elsie, and rescues the town from 
violence. The next scene is of blacks throwing down 
their weapons and scurrying away. The film comes to a 
close with an allegorical figure of Mars who dissolves 
into “The Prince of Peace.” The film suggests that life 
in the United States would be much better, and the 
world would be filled with “the halls of brotherly love,” 
if blacks would go back to Africa.’ 

On February 8, 1915, the film opened at J. R. 
Clune’s Auditorium in Los Angeles with the title The 
Clansman. On March 3, 1915, Griffith changed the 
film’s name to The Birth of a Nation and re-released it at 
the Liberty Theatre in New York. 

The Birth of a Nation was an enormous success. 
George D. Proctor in Motion Picture News declared that 
the film was “the greatest picture ever produced.” He 
wrote, “The Birth of a Nation is a most happy and strong 
combination of spectacle and story. To do the specta- 
cle justice is practically impossible.”'’ The Rev. Thomas 
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B. Gregory wrote in the New York American: “As an edu- 
cator, its value is well-nigh inconceivable and its chief 
value in this direction lies in its truthfulness.”!' Hector 
Turnbull of the New York Tribune called it a “spectacu- 
lar drama” with “thrills piled upon thrills.” 

Yet, despite this praise, The Birth of a Nation quickly 
became embroiled in a morass of controversy. Even 
before the film reached New York, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) had begun action against the film. 
Thousands of pamphlets were mailed asking citizens to 
demand that the film be barred from their area. The 
NAACP knew that it was in for a horrible struggle. The 
film in its technique and vast scenes was great, yet in 
the view of the NAACP, it contained a racist message. 
The West Coast secretary of the organization admitted, 
however, that “from an artistic point of view, (the film 
is) the finest thing of its kind I have ever witnessed.”" 

Many well-known figures spoke out against the film. 
They included Harvard University president Charles 
Eliot, black leader Booker T. Washington, Rabbi 
Stephen Wise, and New York Post publisher Oswald 
Garrison Villard. Over the next year the film was 
banned in the state of Ohio, and the cities of Denver, 
Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. Despite 
widespread banning, more than twenty-five million 
people had seen the film by 1916.'' In New York City, it 
was estimated that 825,000 people had seen the film. 

The Epoch Producing Company, distributor of the 
film, was aware of the hard-line conservative stance 
toward censorship that the Kansas Board of Review 
had displayed during its first year of operation when it 
had banned countless films. Epoch was afraid that 
Birth would suffer the same fate. In addition, Kansas 
had a long tradition of pro-Union sentiment and the 
film was bound to cause a controversy. In November 
1915, the distributors decided not to present the film 
to the board because they did not want to risk the 
probable denial of the film in the state." 

The Birth of a Nation did open in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on October 24, 1915. The state of Missouri 
did not have a censorship board at this time but the 
city of Kansas City, Missouri, did. The picture passed 
the censorship board and played to the public with lit- 
tle conflict. The film was an immense hit in Kansas 
City, and many Kansans who lived in the eastern part 
of the state crossed the state border and saw the con- 
troversial film. 
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The immense popularity of the film and the public 
demand from many Kansans to view The Birth of a 
Nation eventually influenced the film company to sub- 
mit the movie to the review board in December 1915. 
This board consisted of Carrie Simpson, a Paola 
schoolteacher, the Rev. Festus Foster of Topeka, and 
W. D. Ross, state superintendent of public instruction 
and review board chairman. The board members 
viewed the film and ruled that it could not be exhib- 
ited in Kansas. Ross issued an appeal statement that 
denied exhibition of the film because: 1) The Birth of a 
Nation was historically inaccurate. The board believed 
that Griffith had taken license with his depiction of 
certain facets of history in order to appeal to the emo- 
tions. Examples included the similarity between 
Stoneman and Thaddeus Stevens and the portrayal of 
the heroism of the Ku Klux Klan; 2) The board 
believed that the film was full of race hatred, promot- 
ing the idea that black Americans were the root of 
many social problems in the country. In the board’s 
view, blacks were continuously portrayed in a negative 
light; 3) The film was iminoral and sexually suggestive 
because of the implication of rape and biracial sexual 
situations which the board judged to be inappropriate; 
4) The Birth of a Nation could inspire sectional bitter- 
ness between the North and the South." 

The motion picture company appealed the deci- 
sion and on January 24, 1916, the film was presented 
to the state appeal board of motion pictures. The 


appeal board consisted of the Republican governor, 
Arthur Capper; S. M. Brewster, attorney general; and 
J. T. Botkin, secretary of state. Capper did not view the 
film but gave the task to his private secretary Charles 


Sessions. Capper initially appeared not to take sides 
over the Birth decision, perhaps waiting to see the pop- 
ular reaction to the decision. 

H. A. Sherman, manager of the Epoch Producing 
Company, pleaded his case before the appeal board 
on January 24. He stated that the film was elevating, a 
true historical representation which promoted peace 
between the black man and the white man. Brewster, a 
foe of the fiim, “grilled” Sherman on the accuracy and 
historical representation of the movie, and he called 
attention to the misrepresentation of Thaddeus 
Stevens and several other “distortions” of history. 
Sherman replied that Brewster was the first “living” 
man to ever question the film’s historical accuracy. 
Additionally, to appease concerns over the portrayal of 
blacks, Sherman stated that an extra hundred feet of 
film had been made, portraying the wonderful 
advances the Negro had made since the war; he 
promised that this footage gladly would be added to 
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The Birth of a Nation when it was displayed in Kansas. 
(This additional film was never produced.) Brewster 
questioned the necessity of this extra film when the 
film’s basis was prejudicial. Sherman then blatantly 
lied to the court to defend the film: “I even under- 
stand that Booker T. Washington himself has cordially 
indorsed [sic] ‘The Birth of a Nation.’”"’ After hearing 
the arguments of Sherman, the decision was made to 
uphold the rejection and bar the film from the state. 

Superintendent Ross issued the following state- 
ment after the appeal board’s decision: 


The picture is rejected because it is not proper, is not 
instructive, and from its false title through its tissue of 
misrepresentations of the north, the negro and our 
country’s history to the final culminating travesty 
which pictures peace on earth and good will to men as 
outcome of passion, of hate and murder it is vicious 
and immoral—immoral not alone in the parts that are 
sexually suggestive, but in its whole revelation of race 
prejudice and sectional bitterness.'* 


This decision to ban the film was influenced by a 
variety of factors. The state had a strong tradition of 
antislavery activism. A large number of free blacks 
had come to live in the Quindaro and Lawrence 
regions of Kansas to escape slavery. Kansas joined the 
Union on January 29, 1861, after several Southern 
states had seceded. The Civil War started within a few 
weeks and Kansas became involved in the violence. 
In 1863, Confederate raiders under William C. 
Quantrill burned most of Lawrence and killed about 
150 persons. During the war, Kansas sent more men 
to the Union army, in proportion to its population, 
than any other state. After the war ended in 1865, 
thousands of Union veterans and newly freed slaves 
moved into Kansas to claim land. These historical 
influences had a great impact on Kansas’ acceptance 
of a film which was perceived to be blatantly racist 
and anti-Union. 

The board of review faced a constituency of ex- 
Union soldiers and their families, who protested the 
gross displacement of history in The Birth of a Nation. 
The Grand Army of the Republic led the fight against 
the film, objecting to what it considered the obvious 
Southern slant of the picture and the incorrect por- 
trait of Northerners during Reconstruction. C. A. 
Meek, commander-in-chief of the Kansas G.A.R., 
called in person on January 24, 1916, the day of the 
appeal decision, and said that he “protested, in the 
name of the old soldiers, against allowing the false 
impression created by the picture to be spread over 
the state. . . . it makes out that the North was all wrong 
and the South right in the Civil War. It holds up the Ku 
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Klux Klan as knight errants protecting the helpless. 
Another political factor was Arthur Capper. If Capper 
and the review board allowed the film to be shown, a 
large constituency of voters would be upset with the 
decision which could have a definite impact upon the 
governor’s political future. Some voters were offended 
by what they considered gross inaccuracies which the 
film portrayed and felt as if their family honor and tra- 
dition were threatened by the depiction of these 
scenes. The decision of the review board, it was 
argued, protected blacks by banning a film that had 
the potential of inciting violence, additionally, the 
decision justified the actions of all Kansans who had 
fought in the Civil War to protect the Union. 

The Epoch Producing Company could not com- 
pete with the various interest groups. Many individual 
citizens also wrote Governor Capper and asked him 
not to allow the film to be shown in Kansas. This 
strong pro-Northern sentiment fought against the 
film’s release in the state. 

Democratic based newspapers throughout Kansas 
argued that the Birth decision was a political ploy by the 
Republicans to appeal to the Negro vote. The Topeka 
State Journal noted: “Almost without exception the 
action of the state censors has been branded as a ploy 
for Negro votes.” The Independence Daily Reporter 
claimed: “In rejecting The Birth of a Nation in Kansas the 
moving picture censor board has made a serious mis- 
take. It has allowed the fear of a loss of negro votes at 
the polls next fall to overshadow its duty.”* Clearly, the 
Negro question was on the mind of Governor Capper 
who wrote to G. W. Clarke, governor of Iowa: “We have 
a large Negro population in Kansas. As a rule they are 
good citizens . . . and I am opposed to exhibitions of 
this kind which excite race prejudice.”*' Capper and his 
supporters were very sensitive to the racial nature of the 
film. Although blacks comprised less than 5 percent of 
the population in Kansas, Capper chose not to allow 
the film to dehumanize these citizens. Capper possibly 
could have lost two distinct voting groups if the appeal 
had overturned the censors’ decision: pro-Union sym- 
pathizers and the black vote. Ross’ public statements 
regarding the film therefore were politically motivated 
to save the Capper administration. 

The film remained banned in Kansas during 
Capper’s term in office but not without a major state 
supreme court case, State of Kansas, ex rel, S. M. Brewster 
v. L. M. Crawford et al. The case involved the Kansas 
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Board of Review’s reexamination of The Birth of a 
Nation during Capper’s term of office. On May 5, 
1917, the film was reexamined by the board and after 
some discussion, it was announced that after certain 
eliminations had been made the film would be passed. 
The eliminations required by the board were not 
made public. The proposed changes were mailed to 
the Epoch Producing Company, along with the film, 
on May 7. On May 9, a new order was mailed to the 
film’s producers with quite a different message. It 
read: “The Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
Kansas, hereby orders the recall of the film, ‘The 
Birth of a Nation’ for reexamination, and we are giv- 
ing you the official thirty days’ notice. In the mean- 
time, of course, there must be no exhibition of the 
picture in the state.”” This meant that the board of 
review wanted to see the film for another examina- 
tion, even though the film had been approved just two 
days before. Capper was infuriated with the overturn 
of the decision and demanded that the board “re- 
examine” the film, pressuring to keep the film banned 
from the state. 


The motion picture company refused to comply 
with the order under Section 17, Chapter 308, of the 
Kansas Laws of 1917, which said that the board of 
review had the right to demand the film to be 
returned if reexamination was determined to be an 
appropriate action. The Epoch Producing Company 
questioned the “appropriateness” of the examination 


and would not return the film. The State of Kansas 
therefore took the company to court. 

The defendants, under the counsel of L. M. 
Crawford, pleaded that the film had been approved, 
and alleged that the members of the board were satis- 
fied with the decision until they had been influenced 
adversely “by certain prominent and influential” out- 
side persons to recall the picture. The defendants 
pleaded that this unyielding outside pressure was 
ordering the members not to reexamine the film but 
to reject it in entirety. The overwhelming influence 
referred to was indeed Capper. 

For many years, including those after his two 
terms as governor, Capper discouraged the distribu- 
tion of The Birth of a Nation for both political and 
social reasons. In a letter to the board of review, 
Capper explained his position: “The only way to make 
that picture moral, . . . is to eliminate everything after 
the title.” He continued to state that it was immoral 
and debasing to picture General Grant as a “rough- 
neck,” to picture Thaddeus Stevens as a “tyrant and 
habitue of negro hovels,” and to “pervert history by 
saying the South was right and that the North was 
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wrong. ... To do anything that would tend to stir up 
race and class hatred. . . borders on treason.”* 
Obviously the release of the film in Kansas would seri- 
ously question the extent of his authority over his 
administrative agencies, because Capper openly 
expressed his disgust over the film. The plaintiff, the 
State of Kansas, was headed by Attorney General 
Brewster. The state declared that the board members 
were simply doing their job and decided to have 
another look at the film. The court considered each 
point and argument, and the majority of the justices 
found that the film certificate had been approved and 
therefore, under law, the film could be recalled for 
reexamination. The court found that this was a deci- 
sion that would affect public morals; therefore, it 
could be required by mandamus to supply the film to 
the board. The Epoch Company was required to give 
the film back to the board of review. Shortly after the 
court decision, The Birth of a Nation was again banned 
from exhibition in Kansas. 

Capper’s influence was pervasive enough that the 
supreme court gave the Kansas Board of Review the 
judicial decision it needed to once again prevent The 
Birth of a Nation from exhibition. According to infor- 
mation released in 1924, Capper told the board never 
to review the film again. Capper instructed the board 
not to let the movie be made public no matter how 
many scenes were removed. During his term of office, 
he received a vast quantity of correspondence con- 
cerning the possible exhibition of the film. Most of it 
was in support of Capper’s decision to stop the film. In 
a letter to Capper, John R. Shillady, secretary of the 
NAACP, claimed, “This picture is emphatically 
objected to by the colored people of this country who 
regard it as inimical to them and as tending to accen- 
tuate and engender race prejudice and race hatred.”” 
While Capper’s decision may have been politically 
motivated, it was extremely unusual for the time for a 
governor to be so concerned with the racial climate of 
his state, particularly with the role of blacks. Capper’s 
actions were far ahead of their time. 

By 1919, The Birth of a Nation had been exhibited to 
more Americans than any other film. Its popularity 
remained consistent with continuous showings across 
the country. Roughly 5 percent of the American popu- 
lation had seen the film by 1919, a feat unmatched by 
any other film. Gov. Henry J. Allen inherited The Birth 
of a Nation problem when he took office the same year. 
Now with Capper out of the way, distributors once 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 
June 8, 1923. 


Hon. J. Me. Davis, 
Governor of Kansas. 


Deer Govenor:--- 


If you refuse to allow the moving picture, entitled 
"the Birth of a Nation" to be exhibited im this State, it will 
mean hundreds of negro votes for you in this county in another 
campaiga, and om a higher groumf it would be right to prevent 
that masty criminal exhibition from being seen by the young 
people of this State. It is imtenfed to gratify megro haters. 
It doesn't belong in this State, When there was talk of showing 
it before, there was suspiciom of graft, amd there is mow talk 
of liberal offers on the part of the people who want it to pase 
the Censor Board. 


If you stop it, I want everyone here who will 
appreciate your actiom to know it. It will help you. 


Your friemd, 
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‘.Davis 
State Capital Building, 
Toveka, Kans@ge 


Dear Goveanor t= 


time to time we have had a large nuiber 
of inquiries from representative people in Emporia as to 
why we have not shown "The Birth of A Nation". ‘ie “now thst 
the picture has been shown all over the country asd we find 
it rather hard to explain to our patrone why they canrot 
see it. 


@ logs to underatand why the “ansas 


We are 
Stute Beard of F canton et. not approved this picture as we 
strongly feel that the people of Kansas are entitled to sce 
it. 


We have a natural pride in presenting the master- 
wteces of the screen in our theatre and are very anxious to 
© ow this gréatest of all Griffith productions. 


At your convenience we would appreciate a line 
Avicine the passibilities of this picture being aprrovcd. 


Very truly you-s, 


THt STRAND THs,.TAE 








again submitted the film to the board of review.” But 
their hopes were dashed when Allen, a Republican, 
told W. D. Ross, “That so far as my influence is con- 
cerned in Kansas the picture will not be admitted to the 
state.”* Allen rejected The Birth of a Nation for many of 
the same moral and political reasons that Capper had. 

Between 1919 and 1921 several educators 
attempted to show the film in college classrooms. 
When Professor M. L. Smith of the Kansas State 
Normal School requested permission to show the film 
to his students, Allen, not the review board, denied 
his request. He told Smith, “it is a powerful picture, 
but it undoubtedly has an unfortunate racial effect for 
the very reason that it is powerful.”*” During his term 
of office, Allen remained under constant pressure to 
allow the film in the state. The film’s immense popu- 
larity, coupled with the fact that Kansas was the only 
state to still not allow the film to be shown, made 
Kansas, in the words of one board member, “the butt 
of many jokes.” There were rumors that some of 
Allen’s staff members were offered bribes by motion 
picture distributors to try to influence the governor to 
change his mind on the matter. The local distributors 
saw an immense economic opportunity and were will- 
ing to try almost anything to get the film exhibited. It 
is significant to understand that this decision was no 
longer that of the board but was that of the governor. 

The Birth of a Nation remained in the collective 
conscience of the American people as the country 
entered the 1920s. The state of Kansas, and the 
United States as a whole, had undergone a resurgence 
of racial unrest beginning with the end of World War 
I. The Ku Klux Klan had swollen its ranks throughout 
the nation. In 1915 there were only a few hundred 
members of the Klan in Kansas, but by 1923 member- 
ship leaped to sixty thousand. The Klan had become a 
powerful, yet radical political force in the state. The 
Birth of a Nation was attacked by some anti-Birth indi- 
viduals as a part of a campaign to stimulate the Ku 
Klux Klan. Those who opposed the film feared that 
the exhibition of The Birth of a Nation in Kansas could 
further increase the political clout and membership 
of the Klan. 

As the 1924 election approached Kansans were 
concerned with the growth of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Governor Allen had said that it was the “greatest 
curse that comes to a civilized people’” and he had 
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done his best to run it out of the state. It has been esti- 
mated that possibly forty thousand Kansans were 
enrolled in the “Invisible Empire” in the early 1920s. 
Allen brought suit against the Klan and the crusade 
was carried on by the attorney general. The prosecu- 
tors and the courts had trouble keeping witnesses who 
were willing to testify against the Klan because of 
threats and pressure, and the campaign proved to be 
unsuccessful. William Allen White, a leading Kansas 
newspaper editor, also became involved in the anti- 
Klan campaign. Since White was so well known, his 
campaign attracted national attention. According to 
White, “‘The way the Catholics and Jews and colored 
people were persecuted by the Klan in Kansas was a 
dirty shame and I couldn’t rest under it.’”* 

Jonathan M. Davis, a Democrat, took the office of 
the governor in 1923. Davis faced a difficult political sit- 
uation upon his election. The Ku Klux Klan had gained 
immense political power in a short period of time. 
Kansas Klansmen belonged to both Democratic and 
Republican parties. Davis not only faced a Republican 
legislature but had to please the Democratic party and 
the radical Ku Klux Klan which had significant power. 
The governor brought in a message full of progressive 
reforms and pledged to “modernize” the state.” 

Davis was pressured by the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Epoch Company to review the Kansas decision con- 
cerning The Birth of a Nation early in his term. In a con- 
fidential letter to Gertrude A. Sowtell, chairman of the 
Kansas Board of Review of Motion Pictures under 
Davis, the governor inquired about the film’s previous 
and current status. Mrs. Sowtell replied: “It is my 
understanding that this film was approved by the for- 
mer members of the board and through the wishes of 
Ex-Governor Capper the approval was withdrawn and 
the film has stood rejected since then. At that time the 
approval card signed by the members of the board was 
destroyed and a rejection card made.” The letter, 
whether true or not, clearly showed Capper’s immense 
influence on the board of review and its decisions. 
The board had become a politically manipulated tool 
by both Capper and Allen, both of whom instructed 
the board according to their decisions, not allowing 
the board any independence as a non-political agency. 
Davis continued in their tradition, using the film in a 
way to benefit his own needs. 
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In early June 1923, the press was notified by the 
distributors that the film might be granted permission 
to be exhibited in the state. This was obviously a pub- 
licity stunt to garner support of the film. A flurry of 
activity followed the announcement. Anti-Birth forces 
mobilized much more quickly then they had in 1915. 
Various branches of the NAACP sent telegrams and 
letters to Davis in hope that the film would not be per- 
mitted to be shown. The NAACP sent letters from the 
national office, state offices, and from city offices in 
Wichita, Lawrence, and Kansas City, Kansas, protesting 
the film and asking that Kansans not be “outraged by 
this nefarious display of human viciousness.”*! Other 
black organizations emphatically pushed to deny 
access of the film for Kansans. The Wichita Ministerial 
League, an organization of black ministers, wrote 
Davis telling him that The Birth of a Nation “is abso- 
lutely capable of arousing racial malice and ill-will.”” 
The action by blacks in the 1923 controversy was much 
more overt and vocal than in 1915. This immediacy of 
action by the black community was probably triggered 
by the race riots that had wounded the nation from 
1919-1921 and by the fact that the film could possibly 
inspire even more Kansans to join the KKK. Fearing 
black rights would be limited even more severely by 
the growth of the Klan, blacks fought against public 
exhibition of the film. 

They were joined in protest by white citizens. Joseph 
Taggart, a prominent Kansas City, Kansas attorney, sent 
a confidential letter to Davis pleading with him to “pre- 
vent that nasty criminal exhibition from being seen by 
young people of the State.”** Over six hundred Kansans 
signed a petition which asked the governor not to allow 
the film to be presented in Kansas. Many citizens still 
thought that the film was wrong even though the Klan 
permeated many facets of life in their communities and 
even though the film had been extremely popular 
throughout the country. Citizens in Kansas became 
divided over the issue of allowing the film to be shown 
in the state. Many Kansans felt that the film was socially 
undesirable because it was anti-black and racist; thus 
the film was immoral because it encouraged race preju- 
dice. Many other citizens felt that the film was histori- 
cally accurate and a wonderful piece of socially 
acceptable er tertainment. 

Despite vigorous action by many Kansas citizens 
against the film, many theater managers anxiously antic- 
tpated increased profits if the film passed the review 
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board. W. D. Fulton, manager of the De Luxe Theatre 
in Hutchinson, inquired about the film’s possible show- 
ing: “From all reports I have heard and from the atti- 
tude of the general public it seems to me that the logical 
thing to do would be to let the public see this great pic- 
ture. . . . it is the duty of the Board to pass or reject this 
picture on its own merits with no outside influences to 
interfere.”** H. A. McClure of Emporia also eagerly 
awaited the decision of the board. He commented: “We 
have a natural pride in presenting the masterpiece of 
the screen in our theatre and are very anxious to show 
this greatest of all Griffith productions.”” No evidence 
was found in regard to the Klan’s opinion of the film 
being allowed to be exhibited although one can easily 
speculate that The Birth of a Nation would only help swell 
the ranks of the Kansas Klan. 

The film was finally approved by the board in the 
fall of 1923. As expected there was an outcry of 
protest. A special meeting of the NAACP assembled in 
Metropolitan Hall in Topeka on December 5 to dis- 
cuss what action to take. A committee was appointed 
to protest Governor Davis’ decision. The protest was 
based on the following: “1. The distortion of facts. 2. 
The general immoral nature and corrupt practices 
depicted therein. 3. The demonstrated effect of this 
exhibition in engendering racial bitterness, antago- 
nism and strife. 4. The wide-spread desire of the citi- 
zens of this state to foster and promote interracial 
good will, co-operation and mutual security.” Protests 
and petitions flowed into the office of C. B. Griffith, 
attorney general. Members of the clergy, professors, 
military personnel, and private citizens from Kansas 
City, Kansas, Fort Scott and Arkansas City angrily 
arrived to protest the decision. The attorney general 
told the various groups that he would discuss with the 
censor board the advisability of passing such a picture. 
He advised protesters to ask the officials of their 
respective cities to pass ordinances forbidding the 
appearance of the picture. The attorney general 
stated: “I am amazed the board (of Review) should 
have passed it, and still more amazed that Governor 
Davis says he sees nothing objectionable in it.””° 

Immediately the press demanded to know if the 
decision to allow the exhibition of the film in the state 
was that of the Kansas Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures or that of Governor Davis. A confusing con- 
troversy developed over Davis’ role in the decision. In 
the summer of 1923, Davis sent a letter to Gertrude 
Sowtell, review board chairman, regarding the film. 
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Although arguments continued, the controversial film was permitted 
into Kansas movie houses and played successfully across the state in 
1924 and 1925. 


Davis wrote: “I write this letter to inform you that it is 
my wish that the board of review refrain from review- 
ing the picture called The Birth of a Nation. If you do 
review it, do not allow it to be exhibited in Kansas. I 
am satisfied that the picture tends to cause race 
hatred. We cannot have any of that in the state.”” 

It is unknown whether Davis had seen The Birth of a 
Nation prior to this letter. In September of 1923, the 
governor, at the request of the promoters of the film, 
reviewed the film in Kansas City, Missouri, before it 
came to the review board. After viewing the film, Davis 
stated, “I told the members of the board that I had 
seen the picture and thought it could be censored and 
admitted to Kansas. I told them, however, to use their 
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own judgment in the matter.” 
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Several rumors in the statehouse said that the gov- 
ernor sent a personal emissary from Kansas City to 
Topeka with instructions to pass the picture. Carl J. 
Peterson, state bank commissioner, was alleged by the 
Topeka Daily Capital to be the emissary. Both Davis and 
Peterson denied the story. Davis did admit that he had 
a conversation with the review board after he had seen 
the film and before the board made its decision. 
Obviously Davis’ opinion was important enough for 
the censors to change their minds on allowing the 
highly controversial film to be exhibited.” One can 
only speculate as to why Davis made such a dramatic 
change in opinion concerning the film. Davis possibly 
could have not considered The Birth of a Nation racist 
or offensive enough to prevent it from being seen. 
Davis might have made a political move to get the 
backing of the Ku Klux Klan in Kansas which now 
greatly outnumbered blacks in the state. Davis could 
have received a bribe from the Epoch Company to 
allow the film to be played. Whatever the reasons 
behind the decision, it was a dramatic one. 

Former Governor Allen summed up his feelings on 
Davis’ decision: “In my four years’ administration every 
influence from that of the practical politician to the use 
of money was brought to bear to an effort to induce me 
to permit this picture to be shown in Kansas. . . There is 
only one reason “The Birth of a Nation’ is to be shown 
in Kansas, and that is commercial. . . . The action of 
Governor Davis is sordid and inconsiderate. . . . This is 
the very worst hour since the Civil War to show it. .. .””° 

As the film was exhibited across the state, cities 
such as Wichita and Junction City passed ordinances 
to prevent the exhibition of Birth. These ordinances 
did not hold up in federal district court, and restrain- 
ing orders were placed on cities that passed such laws. 
Numerous citizens across the state protested such 
action, but according to the court decision, the film 
could be legally exhibited anywhere in the state of 
Kansas based on the action of the Kansas Board of 
Review."' The NAACP also led a campaign to have the 
permission revoked, but its efforts were to no avail. 
The Birth of a Nation played successfully throughout 
Kansas in 1924 and 1925 despite all the protests. 

The case of The Birth of a Nation is a classic example 
of film censorship, both governmental and non-gov- 


39. Ibid. 

40. “Won’t Stop Film,” Topeka State Journal, December 4, 1923. 

41. “Show ‘Birth of Nation,’” Topeka Daily Capital, January 1, 
1924. 


ernmental, violating the First Amendment right of 
free speech. Exhibiting to a mass audience a motion 
picture which clearly presents racial prejudice and a 
distortion of American history was a true dilemma for 
Kansans. The problems regarding Birth were 
extremely critical because of the widespread belief 
that the film could incite racial prejudice and increase 
the membership of a vigilante terrorist organization— 
the Ku Klux Klan. Balancing constitutional freedoms 
with protecting the American population from violent 
racism remains a critical problem today. 

A large number of citizens in Kansas supported the 
censorship of The Birth of a Nation. These citizens, both 
black and white, organized campaigns to keep the film 
out of the state, but interestingly a biracial group was 
never organized to fight Birth; the races worked sepa- 
rately. Despite this “lack of cooperation,” Kansas was 
progressive in race relations compared with most of 
the United States. 

The story of The Birth of a Nation has several para- 
doxes. While a large segment of the Kansas population 
supported banning the film because of racism, the Ku 
Klux Klan with its doctrine of racial hatred continued 
to grow. It was not until the successful campaign of 


several prominent newspapermen to “expose” the 
Klan in 1924 and 1925 that the organization lost much 
of its power. Additionally, while the majority of citi- 
zens in the state did not support motion picture cen- 


sorship, many felt that a picture as controversial or 
dangerous as The Birth of a Nation should not be 
allowed in the state.” 

The subject of The Birth of a Nation was a crucial 
one in the administration of Kansas governors Arthur 
Capper, Henry Allen and Jonathan Davis, and all 
three exerted pressure on the Kansas Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures. The motion picture board became 
a political and sociological tool of the governors, 
enabling them to use the board to appeal to blocks of 
voters. The governors felt the need to conform to the 
wishes of Kansas citizens, but the state’s chief execu- 
tives also had strong personal feelings about the con- 
troversial subjects of race and the Civil War as 
portrayed in the film. Together, the governors and 
factions against the film relegated The Birth of a Nation 
to a special niche of American film censorship. [KH] 


42. Gerald R. Butters, Jr., “The Kansas Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures and Film Censorship, 1913-1923,” (Master’s thesis, 
University of Missouri, 1989). 
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Roadside Business: 
Frank W. McDonald and the 
Origins of the “Indian Village” 


by Keith A. Sculle 


Introduction 

The balance sheet for the automobile’s influence 
on America shows no consensus about whether it has 
been a credit or debit.' On the central questions of its 
aesthetic or educational effects, for example, opinion 
diverges widely. Many believe the auto encouraged a 
get-rich-quick mentality which blighted the landscape 
with tacky buildings utilizing stereotypes to maximize 
the sale of products and services. In sharp contrast are 
those who regard roadside buildings as imaginative 
designs by creative entrepreneurs who earn their 
profit from customers’ crude but genuine efforts to 
understand their society’s origins.” 

Indian imagery has been one of America’s roots most 
frequently tapped by roadside businesses. The “Indian 
Village,” the nation’s roadside business most fully 
wrapped in Indian associations, was concocted in 
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1. A fine summary of the mixed review of every aspect of the 
automobile’s influence on America except the architectural influ- 
ence can be found in James J. Flink, “The Car Culture Revisited: 
Some Comments on the Recent Historiography of Automobile 
History,” in David L. Lewis and Laurence Goldstein, eds., The 
Automobile and American Culture (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1983), 414-17. 

2. A good theoretically leveled attack on roadside tourist attrac- 
tions is Daniel J. Boorstin, The Image: A Guide to Pseudo-Events in 
America (New York: Atheneum, 1987), 111, which singles out 
“ ‘Indian teepee’ filling stations and ‘museums’ now lining highways 
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Praise and understanding are exemplified respectively in J. J. C. 
Andrews, The Well-Built Elephant and Other Roadside Attractions (New 
York: Congdon and Weed, 1984); and John A. Jakle, The Tourist: 


Travel in Twentieth-Century North America (Lincoln: University of 


Nebraska Press, 1985), 21-22. 


Kansas.’ Not only was it staffed by Indians in stylized 
native costume when it opened just north of Lawrence in 
1930, at its height the Indian Village, a gas station with 
cabins and a dance room-restaurant in “teepee” architec- 
ture; claimed to offer auto travelers accurate information 
about Indian life. The Indian Village’s origins in the 
mixed motives of commerce and education help explain 
the currently ambivalent view of roadside architecture. 


McDonald and Haskell Indian Institute 

The Indian Village was the brainchild of Frank W. 
McDonald, a lifelong promoter. Having natural apti- 
tude as a promoter, “if I must say so myself,” 
McDonald’s immodest claim was in fact confirmed by 
the people of Lawrence, Kansas, whose press character- 
ized him as “one of the Lawrence area’s greatest all-time 
promoters and sports-business-political personalities. ”* 

Born the son of a streetcar motorman on April 21, 
1898, in Kansas City, Kansas, Frank aspired to more. 
He reflected an early Horatio Alger-like determination 
in his pursuit of education, walking three miles 
because he was too poor to pay for transportation to 
Rosedale High School. At Baker University in Baldwin, 
Kansas, McDonald majored in public speech because, 
as he recalled it, “I didn’t want to buy any textbooks.”* 
Frank was aggressive and probably glib. Summers per- 
mitted work with the Chautauqua in which he rose 
rapidly. His first season was spent as a laborer who set 
up tents. By the end of the second season he was the 
platform manager who introduced the program’s par- 


3. Although shreds of evidence suggest the existence of possibly 
twenty-two roadside businesses which used “teepee” architecture in 
addition to the Indian Village, the author has determined more 
than location about eighteen, from the “Mohawk Tepee” in 
Massachusetts to the “Wigwam Village” Number 7 in California. 

4. Frank W. McDonald, interview with author, July 8, 1984; Bill 
Mayer, “Haskell stadium marks its 50th anniversary,” unidentified 
newspaper clipping, Haskell Indian Junior College Athletics and 
Sports vertical file, Elizabeth M. Watkins Community Museum, 
Lawrence, Kansas [hereafter cited as Watkins]. 

5. Rita Rousseau, “Frank McDonald Ends Terms of KTAS. . .” 
unidentified newspaper clipping, Frank McDonald vertical file, 
Watkins. 
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ticipants, arranged for their participation, and made 
contacts for the following year.° 

Frank combined his flair for showmanship with 
athletics to establish his reputation as a promoter. His 
involvement with athletics began at Baker University 
where he starred in basketball, football, and track. 
Upon graduation in 1920, he was hired as the head 
track and basketball coach and assistant football coach 
at the Haskell Indian Institute in Lawrence, Kansas.’ 

McDonald’s appointment may be credited to H. B. 
Peairs, who was Haskell’s superintendent from 1898- 
1910, and was reappointed in 1917. Peairs was deter- 
mined to alter the school’s modest reputation which, 
since its inception in 1884, had been content to offer 
Indians vocational education through the tenth grade 
primarily in agriculture and the industrial arts.* 
Recognizing that the Carlisle (Pennsylvania) Indian 
School had won national renown because of its foot- 
ball teams, coached by Glenn “Pop” Warner and star- 
ring Jim Thorpe, Peairs sought a coach schooled in 
Warner’s system. Madison “Matty” Bell was recom- 
mended by a Warner assistant, and in 1920 Peairs 
hired Bell who in turn hired McDonald, one of his for- 
mer Chautauqua employees.” McDonald was 
employed at Haskell for fourteen years, during which 
time he helped Haskell achieve a national athletic rep- 
utation, especially for its football program. 

Peairs’ ambition for football glory drove Haskell’s 
educational program. In 1921, eleventh and twelfth 
grades and a junior college were added and a normal 
school (discontinued in 1903) was reestablished, prob- 
ably as educational afterthoughts for the older stu- 
dents recruited to play football." 

John Levi laid the basis for Haskell’s initial claim to 
athletic fame. Levi was recruited in 1921 from the 
Chillicothe Business College in Chillicothe, Missouri, 
and Haskell prepared to promote its anticipated fame 
by retaining a part-time publicity agent in the athletic 
department the following year. After attending a 
Haskell football game on October 13, 1923, the leg- 
endary Indian athlete Jim Thorpe reportedly called 
Levi the greatest athlete he had ever seen." 

The most successful advertising for Haskell’s foot- 
ball season of 1923 developed for a game played 


6. McDonald, interview with author, August 26, 1984. 

7. Mayer, “Haskell stadium marks its 50th anniversary.” 

8. Charles A. O’Brien, “The Evolution of Haskell Indian Junior 
College, 1884-1974,” (Master’s thesis, University of Oklahoma, 
1975), 38. 

9. McDonald, interview with author, August 24, 1984; Frank W. 
McDonald, John Levi of Haskell (Lawrence, Kans.: The World 
Company, 1972), 9-10. 

10. O’Brien, “The Evolution of Haskell Indian Junior College,” 
38; Loretta Mary Granzer, “Indian Education at Haskell Institute, 
1884-1937,” (Master’s thesis, University of Nebraska, 1937), 171. 

11. McDonald, John Levi of Haskell, 7, 10, 16. 


against the Quantico Marines in Yankee Stadium, 
November 17. Superintendent Peairs eagerly had 
accepted the invitation to play in the newly built base- 
ball stadium, whose owner was trying to maximize 
profits with year-round scheduling, but the terms were 
financially risky. The Haskell team had to pay its travel 
expenses and, in return for designation as the home 
team, guarantee the Quantico Marines $1,500. In 
addition, the owners of Yankee Stadium would claim 
twenty percent of the ticket sales. At least a week 
before the game, Peairs sent the resourceful 
McDonald ahead to New York to organize the public- 
ity necessary to assure Haskell’s financial success, but 
the coach/promoter was unable to gain the attention 
of New York’s sportswriters with the usual portfolio of 
photographs and publicity materials. McDonald 
feared his school faced a substantial loss. 

Not until the popular fascination with Indians in 
general and Levi’s prowess in particular were com- 
bined was an effective advertising formula devised. 
Several individuals contributed to the final formula. 
The first was McDonald who appealed for help to Ed 
Barrow, the general manager of the New York Yankee 
baseball team, by showing him a photograph of John 
Levi. Barrow foresaw great profit for his athletic busi- 
ness in a city with a huge Jewish population by recruit- 
ing an Indian with a Jewish-sounding name. Perhaps 
Barrow hoped that a favor to Haskell would be 
rewarded by its star athlete’s inclination to sign a base- 
ball contract with the Yankees. Certainly, after 
McDonald heralded Levi’s ability to hit a baseball a 
long distance, Barrow paid a New York Sun sportswriter 
to get the attention of other journalists for the upcom- 
ing Haskell-Quantico game. Barrow later told 
McDonald that he wanted to sign Levi for the Yankees. 
The Sun’s writer approached his network of New York 
press colleagues and may have borrowed some promo- 
tional techniques for popular Indian events from his 
friends, the Miller brothers of Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
who had successfully advertised Wild West shows that 
included Indians. 

As a result of the advocacy by the New York Sun’s 
sportswriter, the pending game in Yankee Stadium 
won its first attention from the New York press. The 
New York Times, whose coverage McDonald counted 
most valuable, combined news of Haskell’s skill with 
public curiosity about an entourage of exotic 
strangers: “The Indians, who will accompany their 
team . . . come chiefly from the Osage and Choctaw 
territory in Oklahoma and most of them are said to be 
millionaires, their incomes being derived from oil.”" 
Additional publicity continued to evoke impressions 
of the Haskell team, but especially Levi, as talented 


12. New York Times, November 12, 1923, p. 20. 
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This southeastward view of the two-story “teepee” reveals barely per- 

ceptible figures in “Indian” uniforms beside the gasoline pumps; left 
to nght are Wilson D. Charles, Pete W. Shepherd, Albert Cook, and 

Louis Weller. Their presence and the absence of the restaurant likely 
dates this view to early summer 1930. 


tribesmen. Barrow arranged a New York City bus tour 
for the team two days before the game, and on game 
day the prestigious Times couched news of the contest 
in Wild West imagery with Levi as the star warrior: 


There was a time when the cavalry was the country’s 
surest branch of the service when it came to dealing 
with the Indians, but today the United States Marines 
will be called out to check the charge of the redmen 
from the Haskell Indian School. . . . The Indians have 
in John Levi a performer who is said to be the equal of 
the great Jim Thorpe, most famous of Indian athletes." 


McDonald increased his promoter capacities with 
lessons learned from the Haskell-Quantico football 
game. Haskell only managed a 14-14 tie and a meager 
audience of 10,000, but there was a considerable profit 
for Haskell in the ticket sales and the invitation to play 
well-recognized teams the following year." Thus, 
Haskell achieved its goal of recognition, and 
McDonald learned that good Indian athletes, com- 
bined with popular notions about Indians, could earn 
large profits. By 1920, with regard to his personal busi- 
ness affairs, McDonald had concluded that if the pub- 
lic wanted “Wild West stuff,” he would give it to them." 

McDonald reinforced and refined this strategy and 
its tactics during his nine remaining years at Haskell. 
On subsequent eastern trips, he had the players dress 
in Indian costumes. “[T]he Eastern public,” explained 
McDonald, “almost demanded seeing Indians as they 
knew them from pictures and publicity. Naturally our 


13. New York Times, November 17, 1923, p. 9. See also: Ibid., 
November 18, 1923, sec. 2, p. 2. 

14. New York Times, November 18, 1923, sec. 2, p. 2; McDonald, 
John Levi of Haskell, 28. 

15. McDonald interview, July 8, 1984. 


This is the most detailed view of the “Indian” uniforms worn by 
Haskell’s famous athletes for work in the summer of 1930 at the 
“Indian Village;” left to right are Shepherd, Charles, and Weller. 
This photo probably was taken for Weller’s promotional article in the 
National Petroleum News. 


boys didn’t wear costumes as street dress but there 
were times when they would cooperate with photogra- 
phers and pose for the sake of publicity which meant 
customers at the ticket windows.” Before games 
McDonald also regularly paraded the team wearing 
Indian blankets through the local railroad station." 
With the colorful promotion of successful football 
teams McDonald’s position advanced. In early 1924, 
he was replaced as football coach and assigned the 
task of raising funds for a new athletic stadium. 
Following the final regular season football game of 
1924, McDonald furnished the entire Haskell team to 
the oil-rich Osages of Hominy, Oklahoma. The Osages 
wished to “borrow” the team since they otherwise 
faced probable loss in heavy betting on a local team 
which was to face a team from Fairfax, Oklahoma. The 
Fairfax squad was, in fact, the professional Kansas City 
Cowboys hired for the game by Fairfax backers. Racial 
overtones provoked the stylized combat of football; 
the Osages regarded Fairfax as a town of white weak- 
lings who came lately to the Indian Territory for self- 
ish gain. Haskell’s subsequent 13-12 victory moved the 
wealthy and grateful Osages and Quapaws to donate 
much of the substantial sum necessary to build 
Haskell’s new athletic stadium. It was dedicated in 
October 1926, amidst a week of pageantry which 
included many visiting Indians, some of whom set up 
teepees, performed native dances, and barbecued buf- 
falo. McDonald won the lasting respect of the Indians 
associated with Haskell for his successful fundraising 
for the stadium, and in a sincere gesture of friendship 


16. Frank W. McDonald, “Unusual Background for Beer 
Distributor,” (unpublished typescript, December 1976), 41, Watkins. 
17. Mayer, “Haskell stadium marks its 50th anniversary.” 
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This southeastward view shows the completed restaurant with “teepees” at each corner opened on August 30, 1930. 


he later gladly assumed their ordinarily demeaning title 
of “paleface.” In the year following the stadium dedica- 
tion, McDonald was promoted to athletic director." 
Under his leadership Haskell’s athletic contests 
were set increasingly in theatrical trappings. Before the 
1929 football season, lights were installed at Haskell 
Stadium, and the season opener was the school’s first 
night game. Festivities included fireworks and the 
“Comanche war cry” by a student in Indian dress atop 
the arch above the stadium’s entrance. Nighttime 
track was introduced in the spring of 1930 and there 
was talk of holding outdoor, night boxing contests." 


The “Indian Village” 

The 1920s were Haskell’s golden years. Amidst the 
hype of the solid accomplishments of its football 
teams, on which a succession of individual athletes 
starred, Haskell’s enrollments and appropriations 
peaked. McDonald contributed significantly to 
taskell’s triumph, and his success as a promoter 
directed his youthful ambition toward personal enter- 
prise. “I had always intended to enter the Business 


18. McDonald, John Levi of Haskell, 41-47; Kansas City Star 
Magazine, September 20, 1972; Mayer, “Haskell stadium marks its 
50th anniversary”; Bill Mayer, “Lone Paleface Is Key to Arena Bid,” 
unidentified newspaper clipping, Haskell Indian Junior College 
Athletics and Sports vertical file, Watkins; Lawrence Daily Journal- 
World, April 21, 1986. 

19. The Haskell Annual (n.p.: 1930), 101. 


World and be my own Boss,” McDonald stated. In 
1928, the same year he rose to the position of 
Haskell’s athletic director, he borrowed money from 


the Lawrence National Bank to buy a strategic ten-acre 
tract north of town at the intersection of the main 
road linking Kansas City and Topeka and the road 
leading north out of Lawrence. McDonald correctly 
foresaw that the intersection would be busy with inter- 
state as well as local traffic if the east-west road was des- 
ignated federal highway 40; and, at this intersection 
with U.S. 73W (later U.S. 59) and Kansas 10, he was 
ready to start Lawrence’s first motel. Until then, the 
only overnight sleeping accommodations for automo- 
bile travelers had been campgrounds.” 

McDonald envisioned a roadside business on which 
he trained all the promotional talents and specific 
techniques he had perfected at Haskell. His niche in 
America’s burgeoning roadside business industry was 
to be claimed by appealing to the popular notions of 
Indians that he had seen work for Haskell. He referred 
to his would-be business as an Indian village, and his 
plans were grandiose. In 1929, he interested the 
Sinclair Oil Company in a series of transcontinental 


20. O’Brien, “The Evolution of Haskell Indian Junior College,” 
45; McDonald, “Unusual Background for Beer Distributor,” 41; Paul 
O. Caviness, “The Automobile in Lawrence, Kansas: Its Arrival, 
Adoption and Accommodation, 1900-1950,” (unpublished type- 
script, April 25, 1985), Watkins. 
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filling stations with Indian imagery, starting with his 
own at Lawrence. In return, McDonald was to earn a 
fraction of each penny of Sinclair’s gasoline sold in the 
chain. McDonald was meanwhile in the process of 
obtaining a patent on the design of the filling station 
in anticipation of securing maximum profit from his 
conception. The patent was granted on June 24, 1930." 

At the start of 1930, while the intersections of high- 
ways 10, 40, and 73W were being paved, McDonald 
gave the local press a glimpse of his plans for utilizing 
visual imagery in his business. It was to be built in styl- 
ized Indian architecture. The center was to be a 
“teepee” forty feet high with a twenty-five foot base for 
a filling station. It was to have sixteen, eighteen-foot- 
high teepees around it for tourist cabins. A hogan was 
to be built for rest rooms and a bath house. 

McDonald advertised that he wouid “employ his 
knowledge of the tribes gained through nine years’ 
service at Haskell in carrying out the plans for the ven- 
ture.” A barbecue stand and gift shop offering “Indian 
blankets and other products, obtained from bona fide 
channels by Mr. McDonald thru his long association 
with the Indians,” were to be added. McDonald 
planned for a summer staff comprised of Haskell stu- 
dents “garbed in tribal costume.” The teepees were to 
be “ornamented with the real Indian designs, sign lan- 
guage and pictures.” Floodlights “similar to those used 
at the Haskell night football games” would light the 
roadside business at night. Finally, barbecued buffalo 
would be served at the grand opening, a touch likely 
adopted from the festivities for the Haskell stadium 
dedication four years earlier. Construction was to 
begin as soon as weather permitted, and the opening 
was promised for early summer.” 

McDonald depended on close associates to provide 
the details for his general plan. John Levi designed 
the layout. Plans for at least the main teepee were 
drawn by a local contractor, Basil Green, who con- 
structed it with lumber salvaged from a nearby buggy 
barn. Glynn Corby, who planned to play football for 
Haskell in the fall of 1930, was responsible for the 
main teepee’s exterior and interior decoration.” 

McDonald’s scheme grew by installments. Not 
until the day before its opening was the roadside busi- 
ness named the “Indian Village.”* Its architecture was 
also improvised. As finally constructed, the main 
teepee included indoor rest rooms, a men’s smoker, 


21. McDonald, “Unusual Background for Beer Distributor,” 43; 
McDonald’s personal files, in which correspondence indicates 
“Hiram A. Sturges, Atty., Omaha National Bank Building, Omaha, 
Nebraska,” filed for McDonald’s patent and notified McDonald by 
mail postmarked November 30, 1930. 

22. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, January 14, 1930. 

23. McDonald interview, July 8, 1984; unidentified newspaper 
clipping in McDonald’s personal files. 

24. Lawrence Daily Journa-World, May 29, 1930. 


and a second floor with bath, kitchen, and living room 
intended as living quarters for an on-site filling station 
operator. McDonald’s earlier announced plan called 
for separate buildings for rest rooms and did not men- 
tion either a smoker or living quarters. 

It was in the design and decoration of the main 
teepee that McDonald’s promotion tactics were most 
prominent. Although the teepee was authentic in 
shape and one detail, the smoke-flap with pole, the 
details of its windows, doors, and rest rooms and mate- 
rials, a cement finish on wooden boards nailed to a 
wooden frame, were unlike any teepee built by 
Indians. More subtle departures from ethnographi- 
cally correct design included the designs on the 
teepee, as well as the building itself. Louis Weller, cap- 
tain of the 1930 Haskell football team, explained the 
symbols on the north and south side of the teepee in 
an article written for a trade journal, the National 
Petroleum News. A thunderbird was depicted for good 
luck, and a buffalo staggering with an arrow from a 
bareback rider represented a successful hunt. Weller 
mentioned without explanation a Hopi sign and blue 
border at the top and bottom edge of the teepee.” 
Although each of these symbols was derived from 
Indian culture by Indians and has been documented, 
obviously a Hopi sign would not have been used on 
the teepee, a Plains Indian creation. Nor were Indian 
symbols painted on their teepees, as McDonald had 
done, in such a fashion as to create two sides from a 
conical shape.” McDonald wanted his customers to 
have the same view of the teepee from either direction 
on the highway, and thereby reflected the commercial 
essence of his business. In permitting Weller’s advertis- 
ing that all the architecture “is in true Indian style in 
the shape of Indian teepees,”” that the tourist cabin 
teepees would be arranged in a semi-circle, and that 
the main teepee would incorporate a buffalo hunter 
on each side, McDonald exploited and reinforced 
America’s popular stereotypes which, since the mid- 
nineteenth century, had confused all aspects of Plains 
Indian culture with all things Indian.” 
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Haskell associates also helped “authenticate” 
McDonald’s business. Lone Star Dietz, Haskell’s foot- 
ball coach, and Glynn Corby painted pictures that 
were hung inside the reception room of the main 
teepee. Hand-carved furniture and unspecified 
“curios” were made by Haskell people. They also pre- 
pared to don clothing popularly mistaken as authentic 
Indian apparel—“buckskin colored unionalls with a 
washable braid and feathers” made by McDonald's 
wife. The result convinced McDonald that the men 
who wore the clothing were made to look like “hand- 
some ‘Fullbloods’.”” 

Thus, in characteristic fashion of the time, Indians 
contributed significantly to misconceptions of their 
cultures. Many had done so since the creation of the 
most profitable form of entertainment employing 
Indians, the Wild West shows, which began in the 
1880s. For McDonald’s business it was Indians who 
had drawn the layout, conceived the main teepee’s 
decoration, made some furnishings, and written a 
major promotional article. 

McDonald’s unfolding business scheme revealed a 
strong symbiosis between the people of Haskell and 
their athletic director. McDonald’s venture should not 
be viewed cynically as a crass grab for profit at the 
expense of old friends. Perhaps the most dramatic 
proof of the Indian’s capacity to willingly manipulate 
their own culture is in Louis Weller’s unedited type- 
script of the article written for the National Petroleum 
News. Its opening passages illustrate his own consider- 
able abilities as a promoter: 

When you visit a strange community is it not natu- 
ral for you to seek out the older inhabitants to get 
authentic information concerning the territory you 
are in and to learii from them points of interest, etc. . . 
Why not, when you visit the United States, secure this 
information from the oldest inhabitants of the western 
continent, namely the American Indians? 

Centuries ago the Indian served as a guide to his 
white brother. William Penn and other peaceful pio- 
neers found that the red man could do more than wield 
his scalping knife. When Lewis and Clark started their 
expedition westward who but an Indian guide should 
lead them. United States army records boast of many 
Indian regulars who served their country in this manner. 


29. Vincent H. Hunter, “Indian Braves Sell Gas and Oil at 
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Today with the modern developments of motor car 
travel, the Indian has deserted his pony but stands as a 
sentinel at the intersection of U.S. Highway 40 and 73W, 
at Lawrence, Kansas, to serve the American motorist in 
the capacity of an Indian guide, 1930 model.” 


This clever adaptation of a historical Indian role to 
contemporary conditions was probably Weller’s recip- 
rocation for the good he believed McDonald had 
done for Haskell. “McDonald has a wide acquaintance- 
ship among the Indian peoples,” Weller testified, “. . . 
and is a strong believer in the ability of the red men 
no matter what the undertaking might be.”” 

Weller’s promotion alluded to McDonald’s 
promise of mass, roadside education about Indians. 
The business at Lawrence was to be a trial for a series 
of Indian villages located a day’s drive apart beginning 
in the East and leading into Indian country where cus- 
tomers could see programs featuring “old time cus- 
toms, dances, and legend telling by the various 
tribes.”** McDonald's sincere compassion about the 
disadvantages suffered by Indians was clearly sounded 
in a promotional brochure he issued for the Indian 
Village: “The pages of history have been none too fair 
with these people.” He continued in the same 
brochure to express his desire to inform the public 
about Indians at his Indian villages: 


Thousands of tourists travel annually through the 
Indian reservations. Doubtlessly thousands of others 
would do so, if they knew how to map out their 
itinerary. It is the purpose of the “Indian Village” to 
give them the most authentic information possible in 
planning their cross country trips.” 


The symbiosis between McDonald and the people 


of Haskell, and his naive effort at mass education 
about Indians from a roadside business, persisted in 
the ballyhoo for the Indian Village’s grand opening, 
May 30, 1930. On the day before, the first page of the 
local newspaper notified readers that Indians had 
designed the main teepee and, on opening day, would 
be at work on the first two tourist cabin teepees, would 
staff the station, and would provide tourist informa- 
tion, especially about Indians and their reservations.” 
McDonald had given some thought to providing 
summer jobs to Haskell students, especially graduates 
of the auto mechanics department, in the creation of 


36 


his business.” However, only four Haskell students are 


known to have worked at the Indian Village and only 


31. Louis Weller, “A Unique Project,” (unpublished typescript), 
1, in McDonald’s personal files. 

32. Ibid., 3. 

33. Ibid., 4. 

34. “Do You Know the Redman?” in McDonald’s personal files. 

35. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, May 29, 1930. 

36. Hunter, “Indian Braves Sell Gas and Oil at Modern Tepees,” 

; McDonald, “Unusual Background for Beer Distributor,” 43. 
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McDonald and Charles (left to nght) in a relaxed mood beside the 
main “teepee.” 


for the first summer. These included Wilson “Buster” 
Charles, Pete “Buffalo Nickel Man” Shepherd, and 
Louis “Rabbit” Weller, whose exceptional athletic tal- 
ents were underlined in Indian Village advertising.” 
None was a mechanic. Only the fourth, Albert Cook, 
referred to as an “office boy,” was the more typical 
Indian student who would probably have found a job 
difficult to get in the economically depressed 1930s.™ 
McDonald admitted that he hired Indians primarily 
“to attract tourists,” and he valued Shepherd as an 
especially good talker with customers.” 


37. Hunter, “Indian Braves Sell Gas and Oil at Modern Tepees,” 
10; Lawrence Daily Journal-World, May 29, 1930; unidentified newspa- 
per clipping in McDonald’s personal files; McDonald, “Unusual 
Background for Beer Distributor”; Weller, “Indian Village to Grow 
Around Station.” 

38. Turner Cochrane (Haskell student, 1926-1929, and 
McDonald friend), interview with author, December 27, 1988; 
unidentified newspaper clipping in McDonald’s personal files. 

39. McDonald interview, July 8 and August 26, 1984. 
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Friends Shepherd, Lib Shawnee, and Charles (left to right) at the 
main “teepee.” 


It was the people of Haskell who gave the final and 
exceptional touches to opening day. They fulfilled 
McDonald’s advertised promise that a “genuine 
Indian curio will be given to each customer.” 
Beadwork, feathers, and tom-toms made by Indian 
families of Haskell students and friends in Topeka 
supplemented the supply of premiums made at 
Haskell in anticipation of the big opening day 
demand. Enough miniature canoes were made so that 
one could be given to every child in every car.” 

The relative importance of the several reasons 
McDonald gave for starting the Indian Village was 
revealed in his assessments of its early business. On the 
one hand, his primary instincts as a promoter caused 
him to declare his business an unquestionable success 
because of the large number of customers—576 cars 


40. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, May 29, 1930; Pete W. 
Shepherd, interview with author, September 9, 1984. 
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on opening day and 10,000 customers in the first 10 
days."' On the other hand, his more contrived objec- 
tive, to educate people about Indians, was declared 
achieved based on the oblique proof that opening day 
attendance had furthered his educational purposes. In 
truth, education was haphazard at the Indian Village, 
and McDonald was apparently satisfied with the con- 
veyance of simplistic notions about Indians. Generally, 
the education that did take place resulted from ques- 
tions customers asked, most often of the Indian atten- 
dants. “What tribe are you from?” “Where is that 
tribe?” “How many tribes are in Kansas?” “What state 
has the largest Indian population?” “Who are the 
wealthiest Indians?” 

McDonald abandoned altogether his elaborate 
scheme for the Indian Village when he adjusted his 
entrepreneurial sights to the changed conditions of 
the early 1930s. With the dawn of the decade’s 
depressed economy, the Sinclair Oil Company lost its 
interest in financing a chain of McDonald's busi- 


nesses.** McDonald carried the teepee architecture of 


his original scheme through the design of a restaurant 
with a teepee at each corner, but it was officially 
opened on August 30, 1930, with much less fanfare 
than had been orchestrated a few months before for 


41. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, May 31, 1930; Weller, “Indian 
Village to Grow Around Station,” 89. 

42. Wilson D. Charles, interview with author, September 16, 
1984; Shepherd interview, September 9, 1984. 

43. McDonald, “Unusual Background for Beer Distributor,” 43. 


The “Indian 
Village” displayed 
with night lights. 


the grand opening of the main teepee.“ No more 
than two or three tourist cabin teepees were built by 
the following spring.” 

By 1932, McDonald turned to other enterprises. In 
that year, the Bureau of Indian Affairs discontinued 


junior college education at Haskell because it was seg- 


regated, and thereby ended the collegiate athletics at 
Haskell for which McDonald had remained with the 


school. He simultaneously launched a political career 
when he was elected Douglas County’s Democratic 
chairman and was a delegate to the party’s national 
convention where he favored the repeal of prohibi- 
tion. He resigned from Haskell at the start of 1933 and 
obtained what he claimed to be the first beer distribu- 
torship in Kansas after the end of national prohibition 


and following the redefinition of liquor in the state to 
exclude 3.2 percent beer.” 

McDonald briefly renewed interest in his forgotten 
roadside venture in 1935 when, responding to interest 
expressed by University of Kansas students, he added a 
beer garden and dance hall between the barbecue 
restaurant and filling station.” Thereafter, McDonald 


44. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, August 30, 1930. 

45. Hunter, “Indian Braves Sell Gas and Oil at Modern Tepees,” 
10; “Indian Village Gas Station Is Unique,” The Gasoline Retailer 3 
(March 7, 1931): 7. 

46. Granzer, “Indian Education at Haskell Institute,” 172; 
McDonald, John Levi of Haskell, 51; Lawrence Daily Journal-World, April 
21, 1986; McDonald interviews, July 8 and August 26, 1984. 

47. McDonald interview, July 8, 1984; Lawrence Daily Journal- 
World, January 10, 1988. 
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may have added several cabin teepees for a total of six 
to eight,* but he definitely concentrated on his beer 
distributorship, chairmanship of the Douglas County 
Democratic party, management of George and Robert 
Docking’s gubernatorial campaigns, and, finally, chair- 
manship of the Kansas Turnpike Authority. Ironically, 
the turnpike so reduced business at the “Tee Pee,” as 
the Indian Village was called by 1958, that McDonald 
no longer managed it after that year.” 

Despite its unfulfilled financial and educational 
objectives, the Indian Village slowly insinuated itself in 
the local consciousness. McDonald wanted his roadside 
stop to snare attention for Lawrence and its sites. He 
had his three athlete friends sell tomatoes, watermel- 
ons, and other produce from local gardens to build 
support in the farm community north of town.” Area 
farmers, however, rarely patronized the business for 
entertainment or gasoline, and the people of Lawrence 
came less often after World War II. Tourists and stu- 
dents from the University of Kansas apparently became 
the business’ main customers.” Although University of 
Kansas fraternities “raised hell,” in McDonald’s words, 


48. John Hatfield (“Tee Pee” lessee, ca. 1968-1973), interview 
with author, July 23, 1986. 

49° Lawrence Daily Journal-World, April 21, 1986; Lawrence, 
Kansas, telephone book, 1958; McDonald interview, July 8, 1984; 
Rosseau, “Frank McDonald Ends Terms of KTAS.. .” 

50. Lawrence Daily — World, January 14, 1930; Shepherd, let- 
ter to author, October 2, 1984. 

51. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, January 10, 1988. 
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The above illustration is an artist's conception of the “Indian Village” as it will appear 
when finished. It is located one mile north of Lawrence, Kansas 

The firse unit or “Tepee Filling Station” was opened May 30th, 1930. The small Tepee 
Cabins are being constructed at the present time. Other units will be added later 

The “Indian Village” is operated by full blood Indians practically all of whom have at- 
tended Haskell Institute, the leading U.S. Government Indian School located at Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

The underlying principle relative to the “Indian Village” is to furnish tourists with com- 
plete data about the various tribes; where located, what highways to take to reach them, 
points of interest in the Indian country, and information concerning Indians in general. 

Our slogan is this, “YOU CAN SECURE MORE RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN AT THE TEPEE FILLING STATION, THAN ANY OTHER 
SERVICE STATION IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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Both sides of 
McDonald’s brochure 
(above and left) 
declared his educa- 
tional purposes for the 
“Indian Village.” Note 
that McDonald had 
shifted from Sinclair to 
Conoco petroleum prod- 
ucts by the time his 
business opened. 
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This photograph of the restaurant, taken during the 1935 flood, shows one “leepee” corner (center) with the sign—?/on/“ice”—by which trav- 


elers in clement weather were signaled that beer was for sale. 


in the cabin teepees he rented to extract some profit 


from the unfinished motel, only one of nine people 
who lived within a two-mile radius remembered the 
Indian Village as a bad place.” Neither did townspeo- 
ple stigmatize the place as a dive.” 


During the fifty years following its inception, 
except for a period between 1940-1946, every business 
at the location willingly capitalized on McDonald’s 
original associations by retaining the words “Indian 
Village,” or “teepee,” in its name or by referring to the 
“old teepee station” as its location.”' Even the infa- 
mous Kansas River flood of 1951, which nearly inun- 
dated the main teepee, rendered it something of a 
landmark when flood depth was marked for future ref- 
erence in paint near the top. The man who re-opened 
the business hired Haskell students to re-paint the 
main teepee’s original markings as well as that of a 


dog on the east side which had been added by one of 


the early live-in managers.” The book Joe Sunpool 


52. McDonald interview, July 8, 1984; and author’s interviews 
with area residents, April-July 1986. 

53. University Daily Kansan, Lawrence, February 5, 1985. 

54. Ibid.; Lawrence, Kansas, telephone books, 1930-1969. 

55. Hatfield interview, July 23, 1986; Lawrence Daily Journal- 
World, January 10, 1988. 


shows the extent to which McDonald’s old business 
became mistaken in popular thinking with traditional 
Indian life when a truck driver in the book gave direc- 
tions to the Indian Village when asked how to get to 
Haskell.” By 1957, the intersection of highways 24, 40, 
and 59 at whose southeast corner the Indian Village 
stood, was referred to unofficially as “Te-Pee Junction” 
because of the striking architecture. At the same time, 
the teepee was said to be “a familiar landmark to thou- 
sands of Kansas motorists.””’ After Frank McDonald 
died on April 20, 1986, the unfulfilled Indian Village 
dream was nonetheless celebrated locally as one of his 
many successes.” 


Conclusion 
Commentators on the history of the American 
roadside could find evidence for either their com- 
plaints or praise in the history of the Indian Village. 


56. Don Wilcox, Joe Sunpool (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 
1956), 16, 18. 
57. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, May 9, July 24, 1957. “Tee Pee 


Junction” became the colloquial name for the highway intersection 


at which the Indian Village stood. 
58. Lawrence Daily Journal-World, April 29, 1986, January 10, 
1988. 
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Detractors could point to its numerous misrepresenta- 
tions of Indian life and denounce it as merely one 
more case of pandering to popular ignorance in return 
for profit. Certainly, Frank McDonald’s public life was 
marked by a succession of pragmatic shifts similar to 
those of other entrepreneurs.” Supporters have com- 
plimented the vernacular genius of the Indian Village’s 
design” and could demonstrate that the business was a 
sincere, although simplistic, effort at popular educa- 
tion. The Indian Village is the most elaborate scheme 
for popular education about Indians known by this 
author to have been conceived for automobile tourism. 

An examination of the Indian Village’s origins 
based largely on the words of McDonald, his Indian 
collaborators, and people from Lawrence discloses 
neither ignorance nor deceit about Indian life by the 
business’ creators; nor does it show that local con- 
sumers were particularly gullible in their acceptance 


59. For examples, consider Carl Fisher, original promoter of the 
Lincoln Highway, mentioned in Drake Hokanson, The Lincoln 
Highway: Main Street Across America (lowa City: University of lowa 
Press, 1988), 20, and Cyrus Avery, an early promoter of Route 66, 
noted in Quinta Scott and Susan Kelly, Route 66: The Highway and Its 
People (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1988), 5. 

60. Andrews, The Well-Built Elephant and Other Roadside 
Attractions, 72 


of it. McDonald discovered the chance for great profit 
in popular perceptions of Indians while working for 
their national recognition at Haskell. The people of 
Haskell repaid his remarkable success on their behalf 
by designing, decorating, furnishing, stocking, 
staffing, and promoting his private business venture— 
a venture also aimed at their further benefit through 
increased popular understanding. Eventually, the peo- 
ple in and around Lawrence elevated the Indian 
Village to the informal level of a local landmark. 
Although tourists passing Lawrence were not inter- 
viewed for their perceptions of the Indian Village, 
there is no evidence that they were dissatisfied with its 
producis or services. 

Thus, the Indian Village’s creators and local con- 
sumers shared a single, positive view as it became a 
kind of common possession. Their willing suspension 
of careful analysis in the process of adoption is an 
essence of the popular culture in which their Indian 
Village existed. Evaluations of American roadside 
development have been limited largely to its effect on 
tourists with less regard for its function within the 
local community. Analyses of American roadside 
development would be strengthened by consideration 
of the individual creators’ rationales and the response 
of the local consumers. [KH] 
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Childhood Death: The Health Care 
of Children on the Kansas Frontier 


by Charles R. King 


EATH WAS COMMON on the western frontier. 

Death from gun fights or Indian attacks has 

been romanticized far beyond its frequency. 
Much more common, and thus devastating for the 
individual family, were infant and maternal deaths. An 
empty chair at the family table was not only an emo- 
tional loss, but a significant economic loss as well. In 
fact, few nineteenth-century American families did not 
experience the loss of one or more children. In 1890, 
whether in urban New York City, where forty percent 
of all deaths were accounted for by the deaths of 
infants and children, or Leavenworth, Kansas, where 
134 of 233 burials were for infants and children less 
than five,’ infant death was frequent. Infant mortality 
continued as a major health problem into the twenti- 
eth century, when public health measures, better 
nutrition, improved personal hygiene, and enhanced 
medical knowledge combined to diminish these con- 
tributors to infant and child death. 

Many factors were responsible for the high fre- 
quency of infant death during the nineteenth century. 
Immigrant American children had a higher infant 
death rate than native-born children. This was true of 
the Irish in New York or Boston; as well as the Italian 
immigrants of Buffalo, New York, where one-third of 
the infants died “due to unsanitary conditions in their 
over crowded homes as well as diseases such as 
cholera, tuberculosis and infant diarrhea.”? Infant 
death was unequally distributed across social classes. 
For example, in New York City ten times as many 
infants died in the general population as among the 
families of the upper classes. Much of this increased 
risk for infant death among the lower socioeconomic 
classes was accounted for by the poorer personal 
hygiene, overcrowded housing conditions, limited 
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methods of artificial feeding, and the poor sanitary 
conditions experienced by families of limited means. 
Public sanitation was largely absent, and in many cases 
city streets were little more than open sewers. 
Physicians had not uniformly accepted the germ the- 
ory, nor developed therapeutic means to treat infec- 
tious diseases, nor recognized that children were more 
than “miniature men and women.” In sum, as George 
Rosen has noted, infant mortality was “a sensitive indi- 
cator of community health because it [reflected] the 
influences exerted by various social factors,”* and 
these social factors were important causes for the high 
rate of infant mortality. 

On the western frontier infant death was also fre- 
quent, and a contemporary count of existing head- 
stones and burial mounds chillingly confirms these 
tragic events. In 1875 Leavenworth, nearly fifty per- 
cent of the 354 burials were those of infants and chil- 
dren.‘ Infectious diseases were responsible for the 
majority of these deaths. During this year only one 
child was buried following an accidental death 
(drowning). A second burial, a child who died at two 
months of age from internal injuries, suggests the pos- 
sibility that this death was caused by child abuse. Two 
years earlier eight children were buried with 
“teething” recorded as the cause of death. This was 
certainly not the cause, but rather this attribution rep- 
resents evidence of the limited medical knowledge 
about children available to the nineteenth-century 
physician. Similar reports were recorded in nearby 
Kansas City, Kansas, during 1893, the first complete 
year for which vital statistics were kept. Among 164 
children less than ten years of age, only nine children 
had a recorded cause of death not explained by infec- 
tious diseases.* 

Reports from throughout Kansas also illustrate the 
significance of infant and childhood infectious dis- 
eases as a cause for infant mortality; but these records 
also demonstrate an important problem for the analy- 
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Women and children faced a host of health hazards on the western 
frontier—often with no medical aid but home remedies, patent 
medicines, and midwives. 


sis of frontier statistics, underreporting. For example, 
the Third Annual Report of the Kansas State Board of 
Health reported only three deaths from measles in the 
entire state in 1886. Only thirty-nine counties were 
included in this report, but even for these counties 
this certainly represented underreporting of the fre- 
quency of this common childhood disease. A decade 
later, better reporting was available, as nearly all 
Kansas counties participated, and in that year eighty- 
seven children were noted as dying from a measles 
infection.’ The absence of more accurate statistics lim- 
its the conclusions that may be made accurately from 
this era; but if an accurate quantitative assessment is 
not possible, the available information provides at 
least a qualitative understanding of infant and child 
health on the nineteenth-century Kansas frontier. 


6. Kansas State Board of Health, Third Annual Report (Topeka: 
State Printer, 1888), 102; Kansas State Board of Health, Thirteenth 
Annual Report (Topeka: State Printer, 1898), 86. 


The Child and the Physician 

During much of the nineteenth century the health 
care of children was not recognized as distinctly differ- 
ent from the medical care of adults. It was not until 
1880 that the American Medical Association first estab- 
lished a “Section on the Diseases of Children.” Five 
years before, one Kansas physician in an address to the 
Kansas Medical Society considered that the specific 
recognition of the diseases of children made “the sub- 
ject of Infantile Diseases proper far more complex and 
voluminous than it ought to be.” Although failing to 
note the unique nature of childhood diseases, the doc- 
tor did recognize the greater effect of “therapeutic 
measures” on infants and children. He reported the 
effect as greater and “the tolerance less.” He rightfully 
concluded, “taken all in all [it] is not more difficult 
than [the diagnosis] of diseases of adults, if observa- 
tion and study have been added to experience.”’ 

Not only physicians, but also the public, failed to 
recognize that the diseases of infants and children 
required special attention. Most Americans believed 
that little could be done because “either they [child- 
hood diseases] were too trivial or, paradoxically, too 
abrupt, elusive, and fatal to warrant the physician’s 
intervention.” As with other aspects of lay medical 
practice, domestic advice books, such as Gunn’s New 
Domestic Physician,” were important sources for family 
advice. Many other individuals, often with limited 
medical knowledge, were also consulted; as one pio- 
neer woman reported, “one of the hired men had 
studied for a doctor and the other was also depend- 
able.”* For frontier families such lay advice was at least 
as important as that obtained from regular physicians. 

Even if professional care was not commonly 
sought, parents were regularly concerned about illness 
and possible death for their children. This could cause 
a nineteenth-century father to postpone his travels, as 
was the case for Samuel Howe. “As soon as she is bet- 
ter, or so that I shall not worry and be pained by the 
thought that the poor thing is asking for Papa, I shall 
start.”'’ Or, it could cause a family friend, tending a 
sick child, to report of the child dying with consump- 
tion: “I got greatly attached to the little body.”" Bitter 
loss was recorded by an Illinois woman in her diary. 
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I was cast into the very depths of despair—lI felt as 
though I could not live longer separated from him—in 
bitter anguish I cried unto the Lord to prepare me for 
death & then take me from this world of suffering.” 


This emptiness would lead one woman to record that 
her friend had asked “if I would give Lelah [my daugh- 
ter] to her,”"’ to replace the lost child. 

The physician-parent also experienced the threat 
and dread of childhood illness. 


I have sat and watched my own little daughter in con- 
vulsions for twelve hours, as utterly paralyzed with ter- 
ror as any layman. After a short sleep she awakened 
and asked, “Where is my doll?” 
ever spoken . . . . That memory freezes the marrow of 
my bones after more than thirty years." 


the sweetest words 


But at the same time, this practitioner reported the 
positive joy of saving a sick child. 
To see the contracted limbs relax, the head lift itself 
from the depths of the pillow; to see the light return 
to the mother’s eyes, and the smile to her lips—that is 
one of the greatest experiences in life." 


Unfortunately, since families often called the physi- 
cian too late, and since practitioners generally lacked 
effective means of treatment, the doctor often did not 
experience this joy. One physician recorded sitting by 
the cradle while the child died. The doctor and the 
infant’s mother both watched as the “last quiver 
passed over the little body.” They recognized that the 
baby was dead, but “there was no weeping.”"® The fre- 


quency of infant death did not reduce the sense of 


loss, but it did lead to the expectation, for both par- 
ents and physicians, that infant death might occur. 

For the most part the medical care of children, as 
was true of most nineteenth-century medical care, 
was provided in the home. Before 1900, only rarely 
were children admitted to Kansas hospitals. The first 
hospital in 
Leavenworth, admitted only two children in 1885, 
and a similar number the following year. In 1887, at 
Christ’s Hospital in Topeka the only child admitted 
was a twelve-year-old burned by a fire. Two years 
later the only child admitted to St. Margaret’s 
Hospital in Kansas City was a girl with a gunshot 
wound in the head." 
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Children were also treated in the doctor’s office. 
Dr. J. C. Parrish of Vandalia, Missouri, reported a ten- 
year-old boy who was brought to the office after falling 
on the sidewalk. The boy caught his arm as he fell and 
fractured the humerus and dislocated the shoulder. 
The doctor reduced the dislocation by “overcoming 
the resistance of the muscles, I gave it a somewhat cir- 
cular movement, downward; around and forward, 
which threw it into the cup very easily.”"* 

On the western frontier medical attention was 
often necessary under less favorable circumstances. 
For example, Jane Gould Tourtillott reported in her 
diary for her 1862 westward journey a child quite seri- 
ously injured when he was run over by a wagon. “They 
sent for a German physician that belongs to our train, 
to see the child that was injured. He said he thought it 
would get better.”'"’ John Ise reported that his seven- 


year- old brother had been bitten by a snake. He “went 


out to the cane patch, barefooted of course, to get a 
stick of cane to chew, and a small rattler bit him on 
the foot. He was delirious for a couple of days,”” but a 
physician was not consulted. 


Infectious Diseases 

The most important causes of infant death were 
infectious diseases. Dr. G. H. T. Johnson from 
Atchison, Kansas, and the first president of the Kansas 
State Board of Health, reported that in the United 
States during 1873 there were more than 150,000 
deaths from childhood infection.*' Many of these con- 
ditions, like whooping cough or measles, are now pre- 
ventable with immunization, but during the 
nineteenth century such prevention was not possible. 
Ella Hull Fulton, who arrived in Leavenworth from 
Ohio in 1863, recalled that all of her siblings had 
whooping cough, and that her brother Arthur “had 
the infantile paralysis and did not walk and was left a 
cripple.” Ella’s own daughter Sadie, born in 1875, 
could not walk at seventeen months of age because 
she had a “very bad” case of whooping cough and was 
left “weak and poor.”* Two years before, seventeen 
children were buried at Leavenworth’s Mount Muncie 
Cemetery, when they died from this disease.” Even 
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when children survived a potentially fatal childhood 
illness, the parents were well aware of its possible detri- 
mental effects. Elizabeth Early wrote her mother from 
Lawrence, Kansas, that her daughter Carrie had been 
“very sick for two weeks” with the measles. The “dear 
little creature” was now well, but the mother’s tone in 
her letter and her conclusion “you don’t know how I 
love her,” clearly show the relief provided to a worried 
mother when her child was again healthy.” 

Scarlet fever, which is caused by a streptococcal 
bacterial infection, was another common condition 
that could be lethal. In 1869, thirty-six children were 
buried in Leavenworth, after they died from this dis- 
ease,” and in 1878, Harriet Humphrey Evarts, the wife 
of a grocer, reported from Topeka: 


The scarlet fever has prevailed all winter. Four chil- 
dren in our near neighborhood were sick a few weeks 
ago and one died, but ours have none of them been 
sick. I think the disease is about over as I have heard 
of no new cases lately.” 


A decade later Flora Heston, writing from southwest- 
ern Kansas, reported a neighbor’s child had died with 
scarlet fever. The family was nearly “prostrated with 
grief.”*’ Flora was thankful to the “kind Father above 
who will ever care for us,” because she had her health 
and “precious little ones.” Nonetheless, infant death 
was always tragic for the family, especially when there 
was “no physician to help,” nor “minister to comfort.” 
One mother reported the loss of her “sweet, beautiful” 


first son to erysipelas,* another condition caused by a 
streptococcal infection. 


I held him in my arms till the last agony was over. 
Then I dressed the beautiful little body for the grave. 
Clyde [her husband] is a carpenter; so I wanted him 
to make the little coffin. He did it every bit, and I 
lined and padded it, trimmed and covered it. Not that 
we couldn’t afford to buy one or that our neighbors 
were not all that was kind and willing; but because it 
was a sad pleasure to do everything for our little first- 
born ourselves.” 


As they are today, respiratory infections also were 
common on the frontier. At mid-century one settler 
reported from Jasper County, Missouri: “the winter 
fever has prevailed to some considered extent in this 
section, especially in the school and surrounding 
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neighborhood. The disease seems to be very stubborn 
but has not proven fatal in but few cases.” He hoped 
that “better weather” would provide “better health.”” 
Many individuals in the nineteenth century considered 
such “throat and lung troubles,” or “catarrhs,” as “one 
of the stepping stones to consumption.”* At the least, 
such problems delayed child development. Edward 
Fitch reported to his parents from Lawrence, Kansas, 
in 1859 that their granddaughter Julia had not walked 
because she had been “very sick with inflammation of 
the Bronchial Tubes.”*” But God had “very graciously 
spared her,” and the proud father was able to add a 
postscript to his letter—Julia could now “walk alone!!” 

During the nineteenth century, physicians were 
often of little benefit to sick children. A Lawrence 
mother reported her son had pleurisy and was visited 
by the doctor seven times in one day.* Yet, the doctor 
could offer few therapeutic aids. Plasters of mustard or 
lead and camphor were often spread over the breast. 
Even by the end of the century physicians had few 
additional means of therapy available. The better 
physicians of the day used the newer instruments, such 
as the stethoscope, to recognize pulmonary disease. 
Dr. J. C. Parrish diagnosed “bronchial catarrh” by this 
means, because he “could hear a rattling noise show- 
ing the Bronchial tubes were secreting too much 
mucous.”” Thus, by the end of the century physicians 
were often capable of more accurate diagnosis, but 
they rarely provided better therapy than what families 
already had available for themselves. 

Some infectious conditions, like smallpox or 
cholera, were especially fearful for both nineteenth- 
century families and their physicians. Smallpox hospi- 
tals were constructed throughout the country to 
provide isolation of contagious individuals and pre- 
vent the spread of this disease. One such facility was 
erected within a decade of the founding of 
Leavenworth, where citizens feared possible quaran- 
tine should they develop the disease. At the same time 
medical treatment for smallpox was no more effective 
than the traditional American Indian practice of 
sweating followed by immersion in a cold stream. On 
her westward journey one woman reported that 
Indians were “dying by the dozens” following such 
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treatment.” Disinfection of the home, even so strong 
it “spoiled everything in the house even killed the 
house plants,” was also an ineffective remedy.” 


Therapy was unsuccessful, but prevention by vaccina- 
tion was effective. In fact, before the start of the nine- 
teenth century, the English physician, Edward Jenner, 
had demonstrated that vaccination with “the matter” 
from the lesions of cowpox prevented the development 
of smallpox. This knowledge was commonly known in 
the nineteenth century, but just as inoculation therapy 
a century before was controversial, so the same was 
true for vaccination on the western frontier. One 
woman expressed her fears of the procedure in 1830. 


I think highly of his [the Doctor’s] judgement, and I 
believe it to be our duty to avoid evil, both bodily and 
mentally. So trifling a complaint as the cow-pox, being 
likely to prevent so dreadful a disease as the small-pox, 
at least it appears justifiable to try it; although the idea 
is pleasant, it almost looks like taking too much on 
ourselves to give a child disease.* 


Even when faced with knowledge of a smallpox epi- 
demic, many families on the frontier were still reluc- 
tant to undergo vaccination. The health officer of 
Marion County reported in 1885 that “many of the for- 
eign population, especially the more ignorant, are 
greatly averse to vaccination.” The health officer of 
Decatur County also noted a poor response “owing to 
the late hour at which the County Board of Health 
machinery was set to work.” He estimated that less 
than ten percent of the at-risk children were vacci- 
nated.” Such fears were not completely unfounded 
since deaths were reported following vaccination. 

Incomplete vaccination of the population led to 
the periodic outbreak of the disease. In 1888, thirty- 
eight cases of smallpox were reported in Leavenworth, 
and similar outbreaks were found in Wichita and 
McPherson. Although one young lady was “liable to 
die,” no deaths occurred. By July, an estimated three 
to five thousand vaccinations were performed in 
Leavenworth. As early as 1885, Dr. W. L. Schenck 
urged the Kansas State Board of Health and the legis- 
lature to take action to provide mandatory vaccina- 
tion. He concluded that vaccination of the complete 
population would cause smallpox to be “utterly eradi- 
cated,” a goal that would be achieved worldwide in 
the twentieth century. 
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“Throat distemper,” or diphtheria, was both a com- 
mon and a feared childhood disease. It could be 
deadly, as evidenced by the New England epidemic of 
1736-1737 when “twenty families in one town buried 
all of their children” and “another community lost 
more than half of all its children under fifteen years of 
age.”"' Sheldon Anthony of Lawrence reported a 
nephew who had “just passed to spirit life his disease 
was diphtheria.”** The following year five diphtheria 
deaths occurred in the community, but the progress of 
the disease was stopped by “isolation, the prohibition 
of public funerals, and thorough application of disin- 
fectants.”** During February and March of 1888 eight 
children, including three from one family, died of 
diphtheria in Leavenworth.“ 
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Quarantine of infected patients and families was 
practiced for diphtheria, as well as other communica- 
ble diseases. This was necessary because, in the words 
of Dr. Isaiah Miley of Phillips County, the diphtheria 
germs were so “tenacious, . . .that when once present 
they may remain latent for years.”” During one such 
epidemic in Abilene in September of 1892, the health 
officer took the following measures: 


Had a scarlet card, 7 by 11 inches, with the words 
“SCARLET FEVER,” plainly printed thereon, tacked 
up near the entrance of each house containing a case. 
The older members of the family were ordered to 
thoroughly fumigate their clothing with burning sul- 
phur, or, if possible, change clothing before going 
out among people, and so far as possible to avoid 
meeting children.” 


In Topeka three years later, from August to January, 
179 homes were quarantined because of a diphtheria 
epidemic.” Eighty-five percent of the cases occurred in 
areas with poor sewer systems, an indication that poor 
sanitary conditions promoted disease spread. Needless 
to say, some families did not appreciate the stigma and 
destroyed their quarantine cards. . Il families were 
relieved and pleased when the quarantine expired. One 
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Few nineteenth-cen- 
tury families escaped 
the loss of at least one 
child. The material 
forms in which one 





grieved became more 
elaborate as the cen- 
tury reached its close, 
and it was not 
uncommon for the 
deceased child to be 
photographed, provid- 
ing parents with the 
only visual reminder 
of this too quickly lost 
family member. 


woman recalled her family’s excitement in 1894 when 
the quarantine from her brother’s diphtheria was lifted. 


That day Mama praised the Lord and fumigated the 
whole house. And it was on that very day that I came 
down with diphtheria, and up went the red flag again. 
Dr. Mcllhenny said I was so sick nothing could save 
me unless it might be the new antitoxin he’d read 
about in the medical journal. No doctor in Sumner 
County had used it, he said, but if Papa and Mama 
wanted him to try. ... 


She was treated and the following day, it had “worked 
like a miracle, and next morning they were all thank- 
ing God.”* 

By the end of the century available therapy was 
partially successful against diphtheria. For example, 
in the Topeka epidemic only 14 percent of 259 
affected children died. The death rate was the same 
in areas with and without a good sewer system, sug- 
gesting that good sanitation prevented disease trans- 
mission but it did not alter the clinical course of the 
disease. Tracheal intubation was helpful for some 
severely affected patients. During the Topeka diph- 
theria outbreak, seven of fourteen patients, who had 
their breathing assisted with intubation, survived. But 
the most important therapeutic advance was the avail- 
ability of diphtheria antitoxin. Serum companies 
widely advertised the product for sale, and many local 
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frontier medical journals supported its use. Dr. J. H. 
Van Eman of Kansas City reported the survival of 
eight treated patients and the single fatality a girl, 
who was “all but hopeless when first seen.” Another 
physician concluded that “there seems to be very lit- 
tle danger in the proper use of healthy serum.”” 
Further refinements enabled the successful develop- 
ment of routine diphtheria immunization in the 
twentieth century. 

The single most important cause of infant death 
was gastrointestinal illness. These conditions had 
many different names—summer complaint, dysentery, 
infantile diarrhea, cholera infantum—and causes, but 
all were characterized by vomiting, diarrhea, and 
fever. The onset was violent or insidious, and the dis- 
ease was most severe during the summer months, 
when dehydration was magnified by water loss from 
sweating. During 1869-1870, sixty-nine infants and 
children were buried in Leavenworth following death 
from gastrointestinal disease. Statewide, as late as 
1897, 273 reported children died from cholera infan- 
tum.” This was not a complete accounting since all of 
Kansas’ 105 counties did not yet have standardized 
reporting systems, and equally important, some diag- 
noses, such as summer complaini, were not included 
in this tabulation. In hindsight, dehydration and inani- 
tion were probably the most lethal problems experi- 
enced by these infants. The situation was 
compounded not only by a lack of treatment, but by 
the absence of intravenous fluids. Even artificial oral 
feeding methods were virtually nonexistent. The dan- 
ger of such problems led one authority to advise moth- 
ers not to wean their babies during the summer 
months, lest infant death be the result.’ 

Dr. A. E. Hertzler recorded the plight of a case of 
“summer complaint.” 


The cherubic little body is contorted into the most 
impossible shapes: eyes half open, the balls rolled 
upward; face twitching and pale or bluish-white. After 
a few minutes of violent muscular contraction there is 
slight relaxation and one hopes that it is ended; but 
not for long, because the contractions soon reappear, 
perhaps even worse than before. With slight variations 
this may continue for hours, even days. Usually after a 
time a diarrhea begins and the child rapidly emaci- 
ates, becoming quickly only a skeleton, a mere shadow 
of its former self. The convulsions are generally absent 
now, but the temperature rises rapidly, trying the reg- 
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istering capacity of the clinical thermometer. The 
child lies panting, head buried in the pillow. The 
limbs grow cold. There is a slight quiver. The emaci- 
ated little limbs suddenly straighten, then relax. The 
child is dead.” 


Each physician offered his own personal dietary 
recommendations for sick infants. Whether based on 
milk, water, cream, cholera syrup, or even the roasted 
sweet potato, all of these therapies were difficult to 
prepare without sanitary facilities, and all required 
artificial feeding, which in itself was difficult to accom- 
plish. Many of the “best” therapeutic agents of the 
day—bismuth, astringents, quinine, bitter tonics, bro- 
mides, even opium—were offered as treatment. 
However, only the last is likely to have been of signifi- 
cant benefit. One doctor concluded that “if the vomit- 
ing and purging can be rested, the outlook is 
hopeful.”* But therapy was not only ineffective, it 
could also be harmful. Other agents, including emet- 
ics and cathartics, were employed, sometimes with dis- 
astrous results from enhanced dehydration. One 
physician reported an infant death that resulted from 
therapy with the cathartic calomel. He wondered if it 
was “Murder.” “Oh, When shall these things cease to 
be? When will parents learn that poison is not 
medicine? When will physicians act consistently, and 
give innocent remedies, or none—assisting nature 
when necessary, or do nothing?”™ Clearly all were frus- 
trated in an era when doctors did not understand a 
common disease, and when they had few therapeutic 
tools with which to help sick children. 


Infant Care 

Childbirth was another common time for infant 
death to occur, and the tragedy was compounded 
when both mother and baby died. During the 1870s 
thirty-three women were buried in Leavenworth follow- 
ing their deaths during childbirth.” During the same 
decade four times as many stillborn infants were 
buried. The latter figure is likely to be an underesti- 
mate of the actual occurrence of stillbirth, since 
unrecorded home burials were not infrequently per- 
formed. When both mother and child died, infants 
were often buried with the mother and not recorded as 
a separate fatality. Sheldon Anthony of Lawrence 
reported that an old friend, Phebe Russell, gave birth 
to a stillborn infant on Thanksgiving Day 1885. Within 
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twenty minutes the mother was “carried to her last rest- 
ing place.” The baby was buried in her mother’s arms.” 

Professional and lay advice abounded about the 
proper care for the newborn.” Midwives, physicians, fam- 
ily and friends, all offered suggestions. At the minimum, 
the cord of the neonate was tied, and the child was 
bathed, dressed, and placed to the breast. One woman 
recorded the care with which this process was completed. 


Washed the baby, dressed him, and got a band and 
wrapped up that little thing-of-a-cord; greased it with 
healing sweet oil to keep it soft and right, for it takes 
three or four days before it comes off—sometimes 
more. I had more diapers of muslin, some night 
dresses, and some light-colored petticoats of calico, at 
10 cents a yard. I had flannel pinning blankets of soft 
wool flannel which I’d wrap around his feet. The petti- 
coat was sewed onto a belt. The dress had sleeves. 
When he was dressed and wrapped up he was just as 
solid! I don’t know whether he was comfortable or 
not. I guess he was, because he was quiet.™ 


None of these chores were particularly difficult, 
although one physician reported that washing a new- 
born baby was a “sleight-of-hand job,” because the 
infants were like “greased pigs.” He suggested that: 


in order to prevent the baby falling to the floor, I was 
obliged to grasp one leg firmly with one hand, which 
left only one available for performing the ablutions. 
After a few such experiences I carried a bottle of sweet 
oil and just anointed it all over, rolled it in whatever 
was available and allowed it to await the ministrations 
of more experienced hands.” 


Efforts to resuscitate the newborn were of particu- 
lar importance, since some merely compromised new- 
boerns were considered to be stillborn. One physician 
noted in 1869 that stillbirth “might often be prevented 
by scientific effort.” He suggested “artificial respira- 
tion, by holding the nose of the babe, adjusting my 
lips to its mouth, inflating the lungs, and then by gen- 
tly compressing the chest, again forcing the air from 
them, in imitation of expiration.” He successfully 
resuscitated the infant after “no less time than two 
hours at the very shortest reckoning.” Such heroic 
efforts were not always successful, but they did encour- 
age physicians to attempt newborn resuscitation. 

Later in the century additional efforts became 
available to resuscitate the newborn. Such therapy was 
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not only “prophylactic” but “curative.” Physicians were 
advised to clear the “accumulation of mucus or blood 
in the nose or mouth.” Alternating “hot and cold 
water” applied to the skin could stimulate the “superfi- 
cial nerves.” Various methods for artificial respiration 
were offered, and several techniques, including gentle 
handling, were advised to enhance neonatal survival 
and to avoid exhaustion for the child. Some tech- 
niques were specifically decried by physicians. A 
Kansas City physician advised against the midwife’s tra- 
ditional treatment of holding the baby upside down by 
the heels and then giving “a slow, downward move- 
ment, as if they would drop,” and then “suddenly 
jerked upwards.” If too vigorously performed, this 
practice injured the child. 

Premature birth certainly occurred, but was not 
often reported as the cause for neonatal death. Only 
four deaths from this cause were recorded in 
Leavenworth during the 1870s. More commonly 
reported were birth defects. Dr. W. S. Bunn of 
Lawrence was called as a consultant for a complicated 
birth. The infant had hydrocephalus, “the globe mea- 
sured 84 centimeters in circumference,” nearly twice 
the expected size. Interestingly, following a “moderate 
post partum hemorrhage” the mother was reported to 
be “pulseless for twelve hours, after which the heart 
gradually resumed the ‘even tenor of its way,’ and her 
recovery was uneventful.” On another occasion Dr. 
Lane reported a “monstrosity.” At birth the child had 
“the radius and ulna absent from both arms. The left 
thumb was attached to the hand by a slender pedicle, 
and there was complete anchylosis of the hips and 
knees. The child expired as soon as delivered.”” 
Neither medical knowledge nor available technology 
permitted intervention in such conditions. 

The seemingly simple task of providing diapers and 
clothes for infants and children was a major problem. 
Frontier mothers often found diapers scarce, and when 
they were available they required regular washing and 
drying. Diaper washing could be a special problem with 
limited water supplies and busy travel or work schedules 
for already over-taxed mothers. Consequently other 
solutions were commonly used. “Some women may 
have used grass or soft mosses, if these were available, 
but most evidently resorted to the common, although 
frequently criticized, practice of simply drying, scrap- 
ing, and airing the diapers and reusing them.” This 
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It was not until the late 1800s that the medical establishment gave special study to childhood diseases; and it was not until the early 1900s 
that children more commonly received hospital care. Pictured are the Topeka Children’s Clinic (above) at the turn of the century and a hospi- 
tal’s pediatrics ward in the 1920s. 
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practice was one reason that infectious and gastroin- 
testinal diseases were common among frontier infants 
and children. 

The frontier physician was expected to be knowl- 
edgeable about the essentials of infant care. In summa- 
rizing the practical aspects of child care, Dr. A. B. 
McCandless of Holton, Kansas, noted that many prob- 
lems “might be avoided by proper attention to those 
external agents to whose influence the child is sub- 
jected.” The physician should provide proper direction 
to the family, because “a very large proportion of the 
suffering of infancy” could be attributed to the parents. 
The doctor advised: 1) “pure fresh air”; 2) “scrupulous 
cleanliness”; 3) “clothing as light as is consistent with 
due warmth”; 4) mother’s milk (“nature does not 
afford, nor can art supply, a substitute of equal value”); 
5) “plenty of good sound sleep”; 6) “well regulated 
exercise”; and 7) “no medication unless absolutely 
demanded.” He concluded, “if these principles are reli- 
giously observed we have health, if not disease.”™ 

Perhaps the most important aspect of child care 
was infant feeding. A fact recognized by the editors of 
the Leavenworth Medical Herald when they published 
“The Proper Constitution of the Food of Infants” as 
the lead article in the first issue of a Kansas medical 
journal.” The value of breast milk as the proper food 
for the baby was recognized by the author. This was a 
conclusion that both ancient and modern authorities 
had reached. Frontier mothers, as for mothers 
throughout history, were always “delighted to find that 
the milk has returned in abundance.” The failure to 
establish an adequate supply of milk meant “the baby 
did not thrive.” One woman reported the plight of a 
friend, who faced this mortal problem. 


Rosie had far more milk than the baby could use at 
first, and her breasts caused her great discomfort and 
pain. She tried various expedients to secure relief, but 
without much success. One day Lizzie Graeber sug- 
gested that if she would heat a bottle in live steam and 
hold the opening of the bottle to her breast, the cool- 
ing of the bottle would drain the surplus milk. Rosie 
tried this, but scalded her nipples so badly that she 
could no longer nurse the baby at all. She would have 
been willing to endure the pain, but the nipples fes- 
tered until the baby would not have them.” 


The baby died and was buried in a “corner of the 
yard.” Such deaths were common before artificial 
feeding became uniformly available. 

Infant feeding commenced immediately after the 
birth of the child. One woman reported: 
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As soon as I was washed and cleaned up, I had some- 
thing to eat; a piece of toast with plum butter and a 
cup of tea. In an hour after I put the baby to the 
breast. I didn’t have any nipples it was an awful job!” 


Breast feeding women received advice from family, 
friends, physicians, and domestic advisors to promote 
the success of their endeavor. Mothers were advised to 
eat juicy meats, good broths, milk, “really excellent 
ale,” oatmeal porridge, and fresh ripe fruits in order 
to enhance lactation. Other foods, including fish, 
pickles, acid fruits, cabbage and onions, could cause 
problems for mother and baby. If dietary changes 
failed, Ridge’s Food for nursing mothers was available. 
It was especially useful for mothers “reduced by over- 
taxing of the nervous force.” Many other remedies 
were offered that promoted milk flow and eased ten- 
der breasts. Sweet oil was kneaded into the breast, or a 
poultice made with hot pancakes that had extra salt 
and turpentine baked into them could be applied. As 
a last resort women could apply Dragg’s Arctic 
Liniment, which was good for “man and beast.” This 
“mother’s companion” was guaranteed to cure “cakes 
in the breast [and] sore nipples.”® A successful thera- 
peutic result could mean the difference between life 
and death for the infant of an affected woman. 

Before artificial feeding became routinely available 
at the end of the century, a wet nurse was the only 
means to prevent infant death when a mother could 
not nourish her child. One physician emphatically 
stated that the only substitute for breast milk was “a 
healthy and judiciously fed nurse.” Successful and reli- 
able women to fill this role were in much demand. 
Wealthy families had traditionally employed a servant, 
and relatives provided the nourishment in many other 
families. An honest woman, who was “clean in body 
and life,” was “beyond price.” Nonetheless families 
remained afraid of disease transmission and the possi- 
ble loss of the infant’s food source should the woman 
choose to leave. Fortunately, by the end of the century 
artificial feeding had replaced the need for the wet 
nurse in the majority of instances. 

When artificial feeding was necessary, many differ- 
ent formulas were advised. Pure water, but not ice 
which transmitted bacteria, might be used. Goat’s milk 
or watery pap also could be tried. But formulas com- 
posed of multiple ingredients were more popular. 
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These formulas were frequently compounded with 
milk, which might be thickened with “flour, arrow- 
root, sage or tapioca or grated crackers,” or mixed 
with water and sweetened with sugar; or barley water 
could be compounded with milk and sugar to create a 
mixture that “strongly resembles human milk in color, 
taste and consistence.””’ 

Artificial feeding was most often unsuccessful 
because bacterial contamination of cow’s milk trans- 
mitted disease to hungry infants. The primitive sani- 
tary conditions under which dairy farming was 
conducted are illustrated by the recollections of a mid- 
western farm boy. 


If you could go back with me and see our cows, or 
barn, the milk pails and cans, and our lack of facilities 
for keeping milk cold, you would doubtless have been 
convinced that no baby could survive such unsanitary 
milk. It is my belief that I could have survived being 
fed on milk contaminated with stable filth. It was the 
cloth strainer which a baby could not compete with by 
his defense mechanisms. We rinsed the strainer after 
pouring the morning’s milk through it, and hung it 
up to dry. In summer, fifty or more flies would alight 
on it within a minute and feed upon the milk residues, 
speckling it with fly-specks. In the evening, the fresh 
milk was poured through this fly-excrement-laden 
cloth. A baby could scarcely ever fail, when fed such 
contaminated milk, to suffer from diarrheal infection 
and die.” 


Artificial foods for infant feeding were also avail- 
able. Imperial Granum was advised for infants and 
mothers. Its use was reported from Fort Scoti, Kansas. 
“We have used it with the best possible results in sev- 
” Horlick’s 
Food for infants required no cooking, was available 


eral cases of summer diarrhea in children. 


from all druggists, also could be used for invalids, and 
agreed with baby “perfectly.” Lactopeptine, which was 
described as the most important remedial agent ever 
presented, was also useful for morning sickness.” In 
the final analysis these products may have saved the 
lives of some infants, but survival for most was based 
on the development of a nutritious, liquid artificial 
formula that could be prepared and administered in a 
sterile fashion. 


Conclusions 
Recognition of the importance of the unique 


health needs of children led to the establishment of 
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This particular patent medicine was not unusual in its claims for 
great curative powers. Advertising itself as good for “mother’s com- 
plaints,” this remedy also was touted for relief of sore throats, piles, 
and ringworm. 


pediatrics as a medical specialty. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, under the leadership of the New 
York physicians, Abraham Jacobi and later Emmot 
Holt, the new medical specialty had reached the then 
closing Kansas frontier. In the process both physicians 
and the public began to recognize the importance of 
specialized health care for children. Improved sanitary 
measures, enhanced public health, safe milk supplies, 
and better knowledge of childhood growth and devel- 
opment were among the results. In the early twentieth 
century, social legislation and public education pro- 
grams were started to incorporate the gestating scien- 
tific principles of child development and medical 
practice into a successful campaign to reduce infant 
morbidity and mortality. Improved infant and child 
health was the result, and fewer “empty chairs” were 
found at the family table. (KH) 
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Cottonwood Ranch: 
John Fenton Pratt and the 
English Ranching Experience 
in Sheridan County, Kansas 


by Sara J. Keckeisen 


HE ENGLISH-BORN IMMIGRANT POPULATION of 

Kansas was never numerically significant; in fact, 

between 1880 and 1890, only about 4 percent of 
the total population of the state were immigrants from 
the British Isles.' Although English colonies in Kansas, 
such as Runnymede in Harper County or George 
Grant’s Victoria colony, have received focused study, 
little attention has been paid to the English non- 
colonist settler—those English men and women who 
arrived individually or in family groups rather than as 
part of an organized colony. Perhaps the reason for 
this is that, unlike their contemporaries the Swedes, 
German-Russians and Bohemians, the English immi- 
grants were already familiar with the language and cul- 
ture of the new land and felt no particular need to 
congregate into small ethnic communities. The 
English were thereby freed to spread across the state 
and diffuse into the general population. 

The English began to immigrate to Kansas in force 
after the Civil War. At that time railroad and land pro- 
moters were anxious to attract settlers to the relatively 
new state of Kansas. The Kansas Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, Chicago and Rock Island, Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe and other railroad lines had received 
from the federal government, in its contracts with the 
builders of these railroads, land grants of alternate sec- 
tions on either side of the roads for their entire pro- 
posed routes. These lands the railroads intended to sell 
to settlers. Not only were railroads important for the 
settlement of the new state but settlers were essential to 
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Atlas and Statistics (Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1962), 9. 


the success of the railroads—no settlers, no business, 
no profits. With 8 million acres of land to dispose of, 
the railroad companies instituted massive promotional 
campaigns to attract immigrants to the plains. Public 
relations men spoke of, and passed out handbills, pro- 
claiming Kansas’ rich soils, vast acreages, abundant 
rainfall, and water easily drilled for.* Kansas was a great 
land whose treasures awaited the enterprising farmer 
or stockman who would come west to claim them. 

These promotional campaigns were aimed not 
only at the domestic audience but were also sent 
across the Atlantic to the British Isles. Railroad land 
promoters deemed English immigrants highly desir- 
able and made deliberate efforts to attract English set- 
tlers to Kansas lands. One of the most effective 
methods of advertising was through advertisements, 
testimonials, and the reports of special correspon- 
dents in the British press. Established newspapers like 
the London Times, Liverpool Weekly Courier, and 
Manchester Labourers’ Union Chronicle extolled the 
virtues of Kansas as a place for the investment of 
British money and people. There were also special 
newspapers specifically aimed at encouraging settle- 
ment. One of these was the American Settler, a separate 
publication of the London Anglo-American Times, 
which brought this entrepreneurial gospel to thou- 
sands of Englishmen and women.” 

The first segments of the British population to take 
an interest in Kansas were the landed gentry and 
upper middle class. It was members of these classes 
who first traveled to Kansas after the Civil War, taking 
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advantage of the recently completed rail lines across 
the state to go on sight-seeing adventures. Englishmen 
with money and plenty of leisure time were attracted 
by reports of vast acreages, seemingly fertile soil, and 
abundant wild game. These travelers were not disap- 
pointed and described Kansas in glowing terms in 
accounts written for the British press. Kansas was 
“beyond dispute the region in which [the] plains dis- 
play themselves on the largest scale, and with their 
points most perfect,” an agricultural paradise with its 
“ever-moving sea of waving grass” and “a balmy, invigo- 
rating, almost intoxicating air . . . untainted and unpoi- 
soned by the breaths, smells, and smoke of cities.” 
Virtually all such visitors approved of Kansas as a place 
for Englishmen to settle and, as long as they came 
equipped with sufficient capital to get them started, 
there was really no need to look elsewhere “when the 
fertile fields of Kansas . . . are so much more suited to 
their acquirements, tastes, and constitutions.”* 

Members of the landed gentry in England read 
these accolades and began to believe that Kansas 
might indeed be a good place to invest their money, as 
well as their younger, and often wayward, sons. 
According to the English law of primogeniture, the 
first born son in a family inherited all his father’s land 
and wealth. This left little for younger sons to look for- 
ward to and, consequently, with generous allowances 
but little direction in life, these sons of wealthy British 
families often got into trouble at home. To their 
fathers, Kansas appeared as a possible solution to the 
problem. Here was a wide open territory that, accord- 
ing to press reports, was capable of furnishing their 
sons with a good living if they worked diligently. 
Hoping their younger children would make some- 
thing of themselves on the Kansas prairies, the landed 
gentry provided them with liberal allowances and 
shipped them west. It was these young British “remit- 
tance men”’ who founded the more well-known 
British settkements in Kansas like Runnymede in 
Harper County and Victoria in Ellis County. 

Life in Kansas was not easy for these Britishers who 
had little interest or experience in agricultural pur- 
suits. Kansas was not a western paradise where they 
could grow rich in a day while feasting on “cham- 
pagne and venison.”°® When disaster struck (in 
Runnymede’s case, a crop failure and a disastrous fire; 
in Victoria’s, the death of founder George Grant in 
1878), many of the new settlers lost interest in the 
Kansas prairie and departed. 


4. Ibid., 237, 238-39, 241. 

5. The term “remittance men” came from the fact that they 
were subsidized by “remittances,” money shipped to them from 
their families in England. 

6. Anthony Republican and Anthony Bulletin, May 20, 1948, in 
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Meanwhile, another British settlement was growing 
in northwestern Kansas with a character and stability 
unlike Runnymede, Victoria, or most of the other 
British colonies in Kansas. Studley, in Sheridan 
County, was settled primarily by people from 
Yorkshire County, England. These settlers were mid- 
dle-class Englishmen and women familiar with rural 
life and agricultural pursuits, who were poor enough 
that the lure of “free” homestead land in Kansas was 
attractive to them but who had enough cash reserves 
that they could afford to buy seed, stock their farms, 
and tide themselves over through the lean times until 
their industriousness paid off.’ Like their contempo- 
raries in other settlements, they were men and women 
with adventurous spirits, willing to leave the security of 
their homes, face a journey by sea and land of many 
weeks, to arrive on the high plains of northwestern 
Kansas and find waiting for them nothing but what 
they could fashion from the soil with their own hands. 

Abraham Pratt of Ripon, in Yorkshire County, 
England, was no stranger to adventure. Pratt was born 
in Kirkby Malzeard, just north of Ripon, in 1827, the 
son of Abraham Pratt, a road surveyor, and his wife 
Elizabeth Fenton Pratt. As a young man, Pratt was 
apprenticed into the British navy. In 1848, he was part 
of a team sent to try to find and rescue British 
explorer Sir John Franklin who, along with 129 men 
and two ships, had become lost in the Arctic Barrens 
while trying to discover a northwest passage.* A year 
later, while Pratt’s ship was docked in San Francisco, 
the crew mutinied and Abraham got an unexpected 
opportunity to visit the California gold fields before he 
was able to make his way back to England.° 

In 1855, Pratt married Catherine Russell at Kirkby 
Malzeard and their first child, John Fenton, was born 
a year later, on June 15, 1856. The Pratts moved to 
Ripon, where three more children were born: Jane in 
1859; Tom in 1861; and Sarah Ann in 1864. In Ripon, 
Abraham went into partnership with James Taylor, 
operating a wine and spirits shop with a beer bottling 
business in the basement.” 
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As part of proving up his land, Abraham Pratt constructed this sod- 
fronted dugout in a bank along the south fork of the Solomon River. 











The original Fenton Pratt home was built by Fenton and his brother, 
Tom, in 1885. It later served as the core around which a larger 
house was constructed. 











The John Fenton Pratt home, shown here in its completed state with 


the washhouse on the far right and surrounding cottonwood trees 
that gave it its name, is today a state historic site. 


By 1878, Abraham Pratt was ready to make a 
change in his life. His wife had died in 1866 and his 
children were grown enough that they could look out 
for themselves. Pratt read the many newspaper 
accounts and advertisements for good, cheap land in 
America and he remembered favorably his own impres- 
sions of the new land he had visited thirty years before. 
Consequently, in 1878, Pratt persuaded his partner 


Taylor to join him in sailing for America. They sold 
their business and embarked from Liverpool. Later 
that same year, Abraham Pratt and James Taylor 
arrived on the high plains of northwestern Kansas. 
There, along the south fork of the Solomon River on 
the eastern edge of newly organized Sheridan County, 
Pratt found the well-watered rich rangeland he was 
looking for. Journeying to Kenneth, at that time the 
county seat of Sheridan County, Pratt took out citizen- 
ship papers. He then continued north to Oberlin to 
the federal land office where he filed homestead 
papers on a quarter section of land on the south side 
of the Solomon River. There, in a dirt bank, he built 
himself a sod-fronted dugout and began the task of 
“proving up” on his claim." 

Two years after Abraham settled in Sheridan 
County, his oldest son, John Fenton Pratt, arrived. 
Two years later, in 1882, the second son, Tom, joined 
his father and brother on the south fork of the 
Solomon River. '* The two brothers took up land adja- 
cent to their father’s and, over time, by acquiring 
more land and filing on timber claims, the three 
Pratts managed to control most of the land on either 
side of the Solomon River for about a mile west of the 
county line." 

The Pratts were careful to acquire rights to plenty 
of rangeland with easy access to water as this was essen- 
tial to the line of business they intended to pursue. 
The three Yorkshiremen were from an area in 
England where sheep raising was an important enter- 
prise and all three were familiar with this type of ani- 
mal husbandry. In addition, raising sheep required no 
fences, no horses, little extra help, and a small capital 
investment. A relatively small initial investment in a 
foundation herd of purebred, wool and meat-produc- 
ing animals was all that was necessary to secure a prod- 
uct that could live off the land and multiply itself. 
Sheep ranching seemed a good way for a person to get 
started in the new country." 


11. Ibid., 2-3. Kenneth was established as the county seat of 
Sheridan County in 1879 and remained so until 1886. At that time 
the town was moved south four miles so that it would be situated 
along the Union Pacific line. The new county seat was named 
Hoxie, after H. M. Hoxie, a Union Pacific Railroad official. 
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14, 1981. 
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Jennie Elizabeth Place made the 
journey alone from England to 
join her fiance, John Fenton 
Pratt. Here, Jennie Pratt is 
seated at far right with her 
infant daughter, Hilda, and a 
group of her Studley neighbors. 


Sheep ranching was not the only business in which 
the Pratts engaged. Abraham Pratt established a lum- 
beryard and coal business in the litthke community that 
began growing on the north bank of the Solomon 
River. This nascent town was named Skelton by Pratt, 
who served as postmaster, and consisted mainly of 
other British immigrants, who congregated in eastern 
Sheridan County to ranch or go into business. There 
was a steady stream of correspondence between the 
Kansas Pratts and their family and friends in England, 
and Fenton and Tom returned several times to 
England for visits. They must have been excellent pro- 
moters as many of the town’s early settlers were rela- 
tives or acquaintances from Yorkshire. Among these 
were Abraham Pratt’s daughter Sally and her husband 
Charles Lockwood; Abraham’s half brother, James 
Kirk; Charles and James Foster, sons of a boyhood 
friend of Abraham; and Norman Twell, a nephew of 
the Fosters. Other English families who settled in the 
vicinity included the George Pratt family (not related 
to the Abraham Pratt family); the Frederick Turtles; 
Howard Turtle (Frederick’s brother); Richard Sands 
(Frederick’s father-in-law); James Jefferies; and Frank 
Brandram. Descendants of some of these Englishmen 
still reside in Sheridan County.” 


15. Twell, “The British Settlement at Studley,” 4-5, 9-13, 15; 
Helen D. Francis, “Descendants of English Settlers Still Like Tea 
and Crumpets at Studley,” Hays Daily News, August 2, 1953. The 
depression of the 1930s hit the Studley community hard and many 
business places were abandoned. From a thriving town serving a 
farming and ranching community and boasting a railroad stop, 
hardware stores, grocery, bank, pharmacy, school, blacksmith, and 
other businesses, Studley today has a population of about twenty 
and its only business is the co-op. 





Skelton was in Sheridan County, but just across the 
county line, the town’s railroad depot sat in Graham 
County. The depot was called Carll. Such confusion 
was created over which name—Skelton or Carll— 
more properly was correct that in 1894 the Union 
Pacific Railway, whose line ran through the commu- 
nity, requested Postmaster Pratt to furnish just one 
name for the town. Pratt decided on the name 
Studley, named after Studley Royal, a park and King’s 
hunting grounds near his home in Ripon." 

Studley began to thrive as more settlers moved into 
the area. By the turn of the century, the town boasted 
Pratt’s lumber and coal yard, two hardware stores, a 
bank, a general merchandise store, a blacksmith shop, 
a livery stable, and a two-teacher school. It also served 
as the main shipping and receiving point for that part 
of the country." 

John Fenton Pratt and his brother Tom became 
very successful sheep ranchers. Fenton Pratt’s business 
ledgers indicate that in March and April of 1891, for 
instance, he shipped a total of 3,566 pounds of wool to 
markets in St. Louis and Philadelphia. A month later, 
3,399 pounds of wool were sold to Hagey Brothers in 
St. Louis for $522. His livestock tally for 1892 indi- 
cated 1,580 sheep on his ranch." In addition to selling 
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wool and dealing in the livestock trade, Fenton Pratt 
served as the local financier, accepting cattle, horses, 
and farm implements as collateral against loans made 
to dozens of people in the eastern part of the county.” 

As the sheep business grew, the Pratt brothers 
concentrated their activities at Fenton Pratt’s ranch. 
From local quarries, the Pratts secured stone enough 
to build two long shearing sheds, which were con- 
nected to each other and to various other outbuild- 
ings by a network of stone corrals. These held the 
sheep as they were brought in to be sheared. Shearers 
were hired for the season and fetchers, usually the 
local children, were furnished with shepherd’s crooks 
and employed to keep the shearers supplied with a 
steady stream of work. All shearing was done by hand 
and, as the fleeces were released, they were stuffed 
into huge burlap bags, six feet deep. Each bag was 
stamped with a “JF” or a “T” to indicate to which 
brother the fleeces inside belonged, then hauled to 
the Studley depot and shipped to market.” 

In 1885, Fenton and Tom completed construction 
of a two-room, one-story stone house on Fenton’s 
ranch. The two men batched here, sharing their quar- 
ters with other single men who needed a place to stay 
until they could file on their own land. The first winter 
in the new house was an uncomfortable one, as the 
men had not had time to properly insulate the walls or 
allow the mortar to completely dry before they had to 
move into their new quarters. The new residents spent 


that winter contending with the cold damp of thick 
hoar frost that formed on the inside walls.”! 


Fenton’s ranching and business interests prospered 
and, by 1888, he felt that he was well enough estab- 
lished in the new land to be able to have his fiancee in 
Yorkshire join him in America. Consequently, later 
that year, Jennie Elizabeth Place made the long jour- 
ney to Sheridan County, alone. She arrived at Lenora, 
Kansas, the end of the rail line, on December 29, 1888. 
Fenton met her there, they were married the next day, 
and traveled by wagon overland the thirty or so miles 
to Studley. Tom Pratt moved out of the stone house he 
had been sharing with his brother, and Fenton and 
Jennie set up housekeeping there. ” 


19. Ibid. 
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Elizabeth Pratt” (unpublished manuscript, n.d.), [2], Library, KSHS. 


Sheridan County proved quite a shock for Jennie 
Pratt. Though Yorkshire’s moors and dales looked for- 
bidding and empty, they enjoyed the comfort of neat 
and frequent farms and the security, for Jennie, of the 
familiarity of home. At Studley, the vastness of the 
treeless prairie nearly overwhelmed her while she 
tried to keep house despite dust, deluges, and fleas. 
The bane of sheep herders, the fleas, were a constant 
irritant among the flocks and could hardly be kept 
from being brought into the house, either in the straw 
that was sprinkled on the floor as a padding for the 
rugs or on the sheepmen themselves.” 

The steady stream of people in and out of the 
house or who dropped in at mealtime expecting to be 
fed was another adjustment for this British bride. 
From one meal to the next, Jennie never knew how 
many she would be feeding. She recalled: 


Everybody who came pulled up at the table. Strangers 
and everyone! When people came to call, they 
brought their bedding with them. The men slept on 
the floor and the women in the beds, as long as the 
beds lasted.** 


Jennie adapted to this new environment well, how- 
ever, and eventually even went into the fields to help 
with the sheep herding. She took to pioneer life so 
good-humoredly that she saw nothing anomalous 
about being a housekeeper, mother, wife, and sheep- 
herder all in one. She perhaps did not realize how 
much she had adapted to her varied duties until the 
day a new British bride arrived in the community and 
responded to Jennie’s greeting with the rather scorn- 
ful acknowledgment, “So! . . . This is the lady I’ve 
heard so much about!”” 

Fenton was proud of the way his wife had met the 
rigors of the new land and did his best to ease her life 
and bring some degree of gentility to their home. As 
the sheep business prospered and their family grew, 
Fenton began to enlarge and improve the little stone 
house. In 1889, the year their first child, Hilda, was 
born, Fenton built a west wing onto the original stone 
house. A second daughter, Elsie, was born in 1894 and 
shortly thereafter Fenton completed his home by 
adding an east wing to the structure. Several stained 
glass windows graced the completed house, and the 
dining room featured a fireplace faced by pink, green, 
and white tiles and surrounded by an ornately carved 
wood mantelpiece. Fenton sent to England for many 
of the furnishings, providing for his wife’s home a 
horsehair sofa with four matching chairs, all with 
mahogany trim;* a red Chinese screen; a piano; a 

23. Hoxie Sentinel, August 13, 1953, in “Sheridan County 
Clippings,” 1: 53. 

24. Hays Daily News, August 2, 1953. 


25. “Sheridan County Clippings,” 1: 53. 
26. Hays Daily News, August 2, 1953. 


COTTONWOOD RANCH 











The Pratts began as sheep ranchers, but by the turn of the century 
most of the sheep had been sold and cattle had taken their place. 


chair, its back and seat done in needlework, with a 
matching footstool; and three brass beds. The wash- 
house in the backyard, built of the same locally quar- 
ried limestone as the main house, had curtains in the 
window and wallpaper on the walls, and in the front 
yard Fenton installed a two-seater lawn swing.” 

Not only for beautification of his property but also 
as a necessary buffer against the searing summer sun 
and the chilling winds of winter, Fenton planted a 
windbreak of cottonwood trees around his house. 
Periodic trips to the north fork of the Solomon River 
were made to cut slips from the trees. The slips were 
then wrapped in damp cloths and hauled back to the 
ranch for planting. Fenton planted so many cotton- 
woods on his property that the place came to be 
known as Cottonwood Ranch.” 


27. Information on some interior furnishings comes from 
author’s personal viewing when author was allowed to tour Pratt 
home shortly before a public auction of contents was held. The 
author was privileged to see the original furnishings as they were 
arranged when Hilda Pratt was last living there. Many of these same 
furnishings, notably the Chinese screen and the lawn swing, are evi- 
dent in some of the photographs taken by Fenton Pratt. 

28. “Sheridan County Clippings,” 1: 54; Pratt interview; Don D. 
Rowlison, interview with author, Topeka, Kansas, December 15, 1983. 


The cottonwoods also served as a windbreak 
around the Pratt’s large garden and orchard. Here the 
Pratts raised not only fresh melons and produce, but 
the orchard yielded peaches, plums, apples, cherries, 
and apricots. Raspberry bushes were set out and an 
acre of grape vines furnished the family with a yearly 
average of about thirty gallons of wine. The cotton- 
woods protected this oasis on the west and south and 
the whole area was irrigated by a system of pipes run 
down to it from a cistern by the house.” 

By 1895, Fenton Pratt’s operations had become a 
testament to his hard work and business acumen. Of 
the 320 acres that he claimed, 50 acres were cultivated 
to corn, oats, sorghum, and millet, and 160 acres were 
fenced pasture. Nine hundred sheep grazed his land, 
yielding thousands of pounds of wool a year. 

The Pratts and their neighbors were gradually suc- 
ceeding in wresting civilization from the barren plains. 
Fenton observed this and captured their efforts on 


film. An avid amateur photographer, over the years he 
produced a collection of thousands of images of his 


family, his ranching and farming activities, the growth 
of the town of Studley, and the other early settlers in 
the area. 

Abraham Pratt’s health began to fail him around 
the turn of the century and he was eventually forced 
to give up his home south of the Solomon River. He 
moved in with Fenton and Jennie, and on August 2, 
1901, he died at Cottonwood Ranch and was buried in 
the Studley cemetery. 

About this same time, cattle ranching was growing 
in importance in Sheridan County. Raising purebred 
cattle required fencing the open range that had 
proved so conducive to raising sheep. This, coupled 
with a fall in the price of sheep, led Fenton and Tom 
Pratt to sell off their vast sheep herds and go into the 
cattle business.” 

In 1902, when Fenton began selling off his sheep, 
he also began selling his land. Between 1902 and 
1903, he sold 160 acres and over the next thirty years 
gradually decreased his holdings until by 1936 he 
owned approximately fifty-nine acres of land—this 
included the twenty-three acres on which the house 
and outbuildings stood and some pastureland. The 
money realized from the land sales was invested in 
stocks and was also used in Fenton’s financial transac- 
tions in the county. When John Fenton Pratt died, on 
November 26, 1937, at the age of eighty-one, he left 
his widow and daughters well provided for.” 


29. Hilda Pratt financial records. 

30. Evelyn Walden to author, March 6, 1984; “Consideration of 
the Pratt Ranch, Sheridan County, as an Historic Property 
Administered for the State of Kansas by the Kansas State Historical 
Society,” 6, Historic Preservation Department, KSHS. 

31. Walden to author, March 6, 1984. 
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The Frederick Turtles were another 
British family to settle near Studley in 
1884. When ranching did not work 
out, Turtle moved his family into the 
town of Studley and opened a general 
merchandise store in a two-room sod 
building. By the mid-1890s, Turtle 
was able to build this two-story stone 
structure; it contained the family’s liv- 
ing quarters, an upstairs meeting hall, 


the store, and post office. 




















The Pratt’s younger daughter, Elsie, had married 
Clarence Elza Johnson on November 28, 1929, and 
they left Studley to live in Manhattan, Kansas. Older 
daughter Hilda never married and remained on the 
homeplace with her mother, managing what farming 
activities remained and continuing to record all finan- 
cial transactions as her father had done.” 

Hilda lived alone at the ranch, after the death of 
her mother in 1959, until shortly before her own 
death in 1980. In 1982 the State of Kansas purchased 
approximately twenty-three acres of the original John 


32. Dorothy Johnson Campbell to Richard Mermis, September 
11, 1980. 


Fenton Pratt ranch; the acreage included the house, 
outbuildings, an active spring, and some pasture. The 
Kansas State Historical Society assumed the adminis- 
tration of the ranch as a state historic site and hopes to 
create there Kansas’ first living history working ranch. 
The John Fenton Pratt ranch historic site is, at this 
point, unique in Kansas, not only as an historic ranch 
but also in the quantity of primary resource materials. 
Financial ledgers, photographs, and oral history inter- 
views remain to interpret the history and development 
of the ranch, the English influence in Sheridan County, 
and the settkement of northwestern Kansas. That is an 
important inheritance for the people of Kansas. 
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Pioneer Experiences: 
The Memoir of Wilmot Benjamin Hull 


edited by Jeffery Young 


























Wilmot Benjamin Hull (1851-1928?) 


Introduction 

hortly before his seventy-seventh birthday in 

1928, Wilmot Benjamin Hull wrote a memoir of 

his life in Kansas, which he entitled “Pioneer 

Experiences.” Hull, born on March 7, 1851, in New 

York state, regarded himself as a frontiersman and the 

life he led for most of his years as on the fringes of set- 
tlement. 

Hull’s father, Samuel, had supported his family as 

a tenant farmer in New York and Pennsylvania until 

his wife’s inheritance of a parcel of property in New 

York. The family evidently was spurred in its move to 








This memoir was edited by Jeffery Young, a descendant of the Hull family; 
annotations are by Robert W. Richmond. 


Anna Taylor Hull (1860-1901) 


Kansas by economics and by the settlement of the fam- 
ily’s oldest son, Norman, who headed for Kansas after 
his Civil War service." 

Wilmot Benjamin Hull dedicated his memoir “To 
the youngest and chummiest of my two sisters, Harriet 
Frances, two years my senior, and her family.” The 
memoir, now in the possession of descendants, is 


1. Norman Augustin Hull (1843-1918) served as a private in 
Company D, 76th New York Volunteer Infantry, and as a private in 
Company H, First New York Volunteer Cavalry. Roll of Grand Army of 
the Republic Members, James Shields Post No. 57, Wellington, Ks., 1894. 
Wilmot wrote that his brother enlisted and that “without tents, uni- 
form or bedding, he and others were shipped in open cattle cars [in 
the dead of winter] to the stockyards of New York City, ‘shoe-mouth 
deep’ with manure and slush.” Norman, debilitated by the war, 
received $1,000 in bounty pay, and with what he had saved in wages, 
he headed west. 
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inclusive of Wilmot’s “frontier” life in Kansas, exclud- 
ing his association in 1902-1903 with the Topeka news- 
paper, the Kansas Prohibitionist,? and only briefly 
mentioning his decision in 1904 to remove to Canada. 
Evidently one of Wilmot Hull’s long held dreams was 
to settle in Canada. When his son, Urwin, emigrated to 
Saskatchewan and then invited Wilmot to take a home- 
stead next to his, a new pioneer experience began. 

In 1974, another of Wilmot’s sons, Roy Wilmot 
Hull, completed the transcription of his father’s mem- 
oir. As an epilogue Roy added material on his father’s 
life after the move to Canada, calling it Wilmot’s “sec- 
ond Pioneer Experience.” Wilmot’s Canadian experi- 
ences, as they had been in Kansas, were varied. He and 
Urwin raised sheep while making the improvements 
needed to “prove up their homesteads.” In 1907 the 
sheep were sold and Wilmot moved to Winnipeg where 
he was involved in another prohibitionist newspaper. 
From there he wandered to the “Ranch Slough” which 
was described as a place with “few settlers that far up 
(35 miles each way to a railroad and 16 miles to his 
nearest post office).” After a failed attempt to persuade 
the government to drain the slough, Wilmot, accord- 
ing to his son, did a lot of “gadding around.” 

Concluding his detailed remembrances of his 
father, Roy added to the epilogue that upon his death, 
Wilmot Benjamin Hull ended “almost a whole life of 
pioneering, . . . [and that] He did say at one time he 
had the impression the Lord was directing him, but he 
then was not too sure the Devil didn’t sometimes take 
a hand also.” 

The memoir of Wilmot Hull’s Kansas experiences 
is presented here with some editorial changes in punc- 
tuation to aid readability; ellipses have been added to 
mark deletion of material relating to family or non- 
Kansas matters; and bracketed material has been 
added to aid in the continuity. The story, however, 
remains in the words of Hul! who, by his own account, 
was used to hard work and had received regular 
schooling. Of his childhood, he recalled, “[I] went two 
miles to school until sugar-making time when I made 
the sugar, cutting the needful wood and carrying nine 
gallons of sap at a trip.” His continued hard work in 
Kansas and his ability to express himself are apparent 
in his memoir of “Pioneer Experiences.” 


Hull’s Memoir 
Nearing my 77th birthday, I feel assured that God 
wants me to give my fellow man the benefit of my 
experiences along these lines. They will not be 
thrilling experiences, adventures, nor chronicle many 


2. The name of W. B. Hull first appears on the Kansas 
Prohibitionist masthead on December 26, 1902, as editor and pub- 
lisher. It last appears on June 26, 1903; shortly thereafter the news- 
paper was moved to Emporia. 


hairbreadth escapes, but will be a true story, which I 
hope may dispel some illusions and aid some to better 
success in life’s battles. Some people are born, others 
are made, frontiersmen. I cannot claim the first, 
though my father told me many incidences of his fron- 
tier life in south-central New York, and my mother of 
hers in Connecticut; . . .* 

About my 17th birthday, we had a conclave. They 
[my parents] had been offered $100.00 an acre for the 
stony, worn-out place; should they sell and follow the 
worshipped son [Norman] to the Frontier? My sisters 
had little to say and my other brothers were too 
young,’ but with all my power I advocated going. My 
chief reason came thus. About two years before, a 
noted Evangelist had closed a very successful “pro- 
tracted meeting” in our church. I, among many oth- 
ers, was converted, but Satan had succeeded in 
convincing me that it was not genuine. I was not hyp- 
ocrite enough to go through the “testimonies” that 
were expected, and I thought Kansas was an easy 
release, besides being a step towards my “Mecca,” 
Saskatchewan, Canada. I had decided to become a 
hunter and trapper. 

It was decided to “go West and grow up with the 
country” for the children’s sake. Dad bought some 
fine eating apples and peddled them in the two vil- 
lages and sometimes on the train. Our nearest market 
was Candor Center’ with a saw mill, grist mill, sash and 
door factory, hotel, and depot, and a mill that was 1/4 
of a mile farther on was its rival, with woolen mill and 
tannery which used the skins of thousands of hemlock 
trees yearly leaving their meat to rot. One evening I 
went into the hotel barroom with my apples; and the 
crowd must know the latest and discuss its merits. A 
big burley neighbor who had been to Illinois and been 
driven back by “ague and fever”® was loud in his 
prophecies of how quick we would be back. He said, 
with a shiver, “It seems like I could feel them (the 
chills) creeping up my back now.” A little bit of a man 
spoke up, saying, “Maybe it’s lice.” While the roar was 
on I left. 

We got started in early May [1868], taking with us 
enough home-cooked food to last the seven of us for 
the railway journey of over 1,200 miles to Kansas City, 


3. Wilmot Benjamin Hull’s father was Samuel (1818-1901), a 
descendant of George Hull who arrived in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, in 1630. Samuel married Harriet Amelia Barber 
(1824-1878) in 1842. 

4. Besides Norman and Wilmot, the Hull children were Sabrina 
(1846-1888); Harriet Frances (1849-2); Edwin (1853-1859); Charles 
(1859-7); Orson (1863-1946). 

5. Candor is in Tioga County, New York, approximately ten 
miles north of Oswego. 

6. Ague is a malady which affects the person much like malaria 
with alternating periods of chills and fever. The term was commonly 
used on the frontier and also may have referred to some forms of 
influenza. 
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Missouri; nor do I remember of one having a sleeper 
berth on the way. We were early taught the Yankee 
rule that when one could not increase their income, 
they should cut down their expenses till “both ends 
would meet.” It is a rule all pioneers should follow. 
The railways were fairly speedy even in those early 
days. We found Norm, my worshipped older brother, 
there to meet us, with a hired team of horses which he 
had an option to buy (and father afterwards bought) 
and an ordinary farm wagon. The next day, we began 
the 160 mile trip from there to Chetopa, Labette 
Sounty, Kansas,’ which near to was to be my home for 
over two years. The most wonderful thing of our rail- 
way trip was having the coach we were in shoved onto 
a ferry boat to cross the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
without our even changing cars; and the most wonder- 
ful of the wagon trip was going for days the same 
direction the Neosho River ran, but always uphill. I 
finally spoke to my brother about it, and he said, 
“Look back.” I had to admit that it looked uphill, also 
the land was so near level I could discern no slope. My 
sisters had raptures over the wildflowers. “Look at 
them.” Verbenas actually growing wild that are much 
nicer than Mrs. Blummel’s (the best flower-raiser near 
home with her best care), and the sensitive rose and 
many others were a marvel. 

We camped out much, for bedclothes were part of 
our baggage, which was part of the outing to me, the 
men and boys sleeping under and the girls and 
Mother in the wagon box or bed as Kansans called it. 
We spent over two days of solid rainfall at a little coun- 
try hotel where we got our first sorghum molasses and 
cornbread and bacon grease. 

We arrived at Chetopa and the only thing like a 
house to rent was a 12 foot by 14 foot log shack with a 
clapboard roof that kept out part of the rain. Mother 
and the sisters were perforce instilled in it, but men 
and boys were in the wagon box set up on poles with a 
wagonsheet over its bows while Norm, who was “pick- 
ing up” the carpenter’s trade, at once began a new 
home on lots newly bought. Before he began it, he 
and I went a couple of miles to see a man who had two 
yoke or a pair of oxen to hire and a prairie plow to 
break sod while he did it. Also he had Tom and Jerry, 
two two-year-olds, for leaders. He left me there to 
drive or be driven by the teams and get experience 
which I got very quickly, but the driving very slowly. I 
did learn to live on “hoe-cake” (cornbread), bacon 
and its fryings, very black sorghum molasses, and to 
drink coffee with no trimmings. I also got to read The 


7. The Chetopa Town Company was organized January 22, 
1868; the town was laid out the following spring, and incorporated 
in 1870. A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago: A. T. 
Andreas, 1883), 1473-74. 


Ante-diluvian History of the United States and some other 
good books. 

The new house was to be two stories in front and 
one back of it; one story was as wide as the other was 
long, 34 feet by 16 feet both of them, only the latter to 
be built that Summer. Norm got such a hustle on him 
that on July 3rd it was enclosed, part of the floor laid 
and most of the roof was on; and Mother said we must 
move in and well I knew I would be needed if we did. 

The “town Fathers” had staged a war-dance and 
barbecue for the 4th and hired 30 or 40 Big Hill 
Osage Indians for the actors.* They bought a fat beef 
which the Indians were to kill with arrows from horse- 
back, chasing it as they did a buffalo then skinning 
and dressing it and roasting it whole, all of which was 
done according to schedule. I pleaded with Mother 
with all my eloquence, but to no avail. She said she was 
not going to stay “in that old bedbug harbor” another 
day and stuck to it; and truly in my long life I never 
found but one other (a Texas one) to equal it. To say I 
wanted to see the whole show is to put it mildly and all 
I saw was the long single-file line of Indian horsemen 
riding into place while singing a song of 40 verses 
which, if they wanted to, they could double. It almost 
broke my heart and left it sore to this day. Mother 
never was such to be with me again. 

Soon after, Norm got a job at the mill for himself 
and me; my job was to wheel the sawdust from its pit 


and get up logs from the river and other places. The 


head sawyer applied for and got board with us, also 
three to five others who were working at building a 
sash, door and furniture factory three blocks from us.’ 
With my sisters, one grown and the other nearly so, 
and Mother feeling in her prime, they were soon keep- 
ing up the table. When a log was wanted from the 
river, which became often, I took the end of a three- 
inch rope, which was wound on the shaft of an eight 
foot “bull wheel,” over my shoulder and pulled till it 
turned and unwound 80 to 100 feet, which I dragged 
down the river bank, placing the end with a big iron 
hook on it and enough rope to reach around the log 
lengthwise. Its end was on a railing which was atop of 
posts set to catch the logs when they floated against 
them, with enough rope sunk to the bottom to reach 
deep enough water and around the log. I took the 


8. The Fourth of July celebration at Chetopa in 1869 was 
impressive according to the Chetopa Advance, July 14, 1869. There 
were speeches and a picnic, but the newspaper makes no mention 
of Indian dancing. The Big Hill Osage were one of the five orga- 
nized divisions of the tribe. John Joseph Mathews, The Osages: 
Children of the Middle Waters (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1961), 694. 

9. The Chetopa Advance, July 4, 1869, carried advertisements for 
three sawmills—McCreary and Burns, Hyatt’s, and Martin’s. The 
Chetopa Planing Mills of Taft, Brown and Co. also advertised as pro- 
ducers of sash, doors, blinds, and furniture. 
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leaky tub of a boat (skiff), ran up to the raft, loosened 
a log and guided it down over the rope against the 
posts. I hooked the rope around it properly, and if the 
sawyer was too busy to do it, I let the bull wheel down 
onto its pulley and dragged the log up the skidwayed 
river plank to the front of the head-blocks and lifted 
the bull wheel in time to stop the log at the right place. 
After the first log, the rope was so wet I was drenched 
from shoulder to toe; but I liked it. It was manly. 

The Neosho River could be easily forded at low 
water; at the edge of town, it was “up” so often that a 
ferry was wanted. Two young men, Henry and Will Fry, 
and an old sailor, always called Yank, put it in and 
fished for the market at odd times. The boat and out- 
fit was brought from upriver by Yank and one of the 
boys, and the other was to watch for and help land it. 
For some reason, it was near half a mile past before it 
was stopped, and the mill shut down and all hands 
went to help get it back. This was done by taking one 
end of their cable upstream with a boat where trees 
were in the way and on foot the rest of the way making 
it fast. Then the men on the ferry boat pulled on the 
cable till the ferry was brought to the point where it 
was wanted. The ferry was safe with only one team and 
wagon. If only one footman wanted over, a skiff was 
used; the fee was 25 cents." 

They got some big fish; one “cat” fish weighed 106 
pounds. The Gar-fish tore their net badly. About 
August 15, the mill shut down for want of logs and 
Norm and I turned our efforts towards getting some. 
Among others we got a big black walnut one, of clear 
stuff, ten feet long, that had caved off with a bank and 
was hanging by its roots but lying in the water. The 
owner of the land where it adjoined came and claimed 
it after it was cut; but Norm claimed as it was a mean- 
dering river, he no longer owned it. They compro- 
mised by Norm giving him a skiff pattern. We towed it 
up to the ford and hauled it in. Norm said as it had 
lain in the water since it died, it would do to work 
soon. He made an excellent skiff while I hauled quite 
pure driftsand, of which I found quite a bit on the 
river bank, to the builders. The skiff was being put to 
use and service for it had turned wet weather and the 
river rose and we went to salvaging logs that were drift- 
ing past. We did fine; the best I ever saw. 

Just before that my parents had bought a “claim,” a 
first settler’s right to complete title, to 1/4 Section by 
putting a “comfortable home to live in” on it, living 
not less than six months on it, breaking a given 
amount, and paying $1.25 an acre which went to the 


10. George Root, “Ferries in Kansas: Part VII—Neosho River,” 
Kansas Historical Quarterly 4 (May 1935): 271, states that C. W. !sbell 
and J. H. Frey were licensed in September 1868 to operate a ferry at 
Chetopa. Frank Frey, brother of J. H., also was a ferry employee. 


Osage Indians." We tried to put up some hay, but the 
wetness spoiled it. The Indians stole one of our horses 
and one of the oldest and biggest oxen took sick and 
died (Texas Fever). Though salvaging logs did not 
make us rich, we got along and it helped us to get 
lumber for the new house. We also worked some on 
shares for an old man by the name of Ruder whom we 
were told was an awful man, but we found him fine. 
He was murdered within a year. I believe he would 
have liked to adopt me. A Dutch prairie neighbor of 
ours had gotten out a lot of timber just across from us 
and wanted us to help him raft it down and across the 
river as the roads were very bad on that side. He 
insisted on loading 600 fence posts on his logs many 
of which would not float themselves and he put a sin- 
gle sweep car on one end and sat down to steer it like 
a boat that has headway. He ran it into the banks a few 
times then tried to stop it with a rotten rope, but it 
went past to the swift water, broke up, and was a total 
loss with several blue-black walnut logs in it. I made 
several trips with Norm and saw how he set the wagon 
and adjusted the skids, put the double of the loading 
chain around the log and rolled it on with the oxen; 
and soon I could go and get them by myself. 

There was not three inches of ice on still water at 
any time all Winter, but rain and mud galore. In the 
Spring, I had been to a mill down the road, and near- 
ing home after nine o’clock with a big load of lumber, 
I got “stuck” in a mudhole and left it till morning. 
Upon arriving home, I found Mother wild over the 
loss of my ten-year-old brother, Charles. She had 
looked in all the wells and everywhere but could not 
find him. I asked if Nix’s boy was gone too, and find- 
ing he was too I headed for a pool in a nearby creek. 
As I peeped over the bank, I saw about a dozen boys in 
various stages of swimming and dressing, and my 
brother, dressed but vigorously rubbing his hair with 
his handkerchief, who said, “Boys, is my hair most 


11. Kansas Tract Books [for federal public lands], microfilm, roll 
15, vol. 44, Kansas State Historical Society, indicate that Samuel Hull 
purchased 34 acres of Osage Ceded Lands at $1.25 per acre and 126 
acres at $2.00 under the provisions of the Cherokee Strip Act of 
1872. The original date of entry was July 1, 1869, and the purchase 
date for the latter parcel was July 15, 1873. The land was in Sec. 5, T 
35S, R 21E. The 1870 Federal Census for Richland Township, Labette 
County lists the Hull family as follows: Samuel, 52, farmer; Harriet, 
46, keeping house; Norman, 27, farm laborer; Sabrina, 22, dress- 
maker; Frances, 21, teaching school (this was certainly Harriet 
Frances); Wilmot, 18, farm laborer; Charles, 11; and Orson, 6. All 
were born in New York except for Sabrina, who was born in 
Pennsylvania. By the time the 1875 Kansas State Census was taken, 
only the parents and the two younger children remained on the 
Labette County property. 

12. Texas (or Spanish) Fever was caused by ticks carried by 
Texas longhorns. The longhorns were immune to the infectious 
fever but it severely affected other cattle with which the ticks came 
in contact. The Kansas quarantine laws which increasingly restricted 
the driving of Texas cattle through the state between 1865 and 1885 
came as a result of Kansas farmers objecting to Texas Fever. 
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dry?” I told him I would finish the job and started. I 
kept him ahead of me till we reached Mother, who 
said, when I told her of it, “I wondered how he got his 
handkerchief so dirty.” She had forbidden him swim- 
ming till the water got warmer. . . . 

In those days, horse stealing seemed almost a pro- 
fession. No matter how earnest they may have been, 
the law officers made little headway at stopping it. 
Four brothers, whose names I forget, with a leader by 
the name of Nick Gillett were suspected of being a 
“gang.” Eight “old-timers” formed a committee which 
Norm happened to find guarding Gillett, who was say- 
ing little. One of the four brothers was making light of 
it, laughing, and telling them “they could not prove a 
thing against him,” when one of the men told him, “If 
you had seen what I saw this morning, you would not 
feel so funny.” When he asked what that was, he told 
him, “I saw three of your brothers hanging by the neck 
from one limb of a tree.” Then he broke down, com- 
pletely, and made a mess of himself. Then Gillett 
spoke, saying, “My name is Hellroy Nick Gillett, and I 
wasn’t born to be hung; shoot and be damned.” Then 
he broke and ran. There was a fence 25 or 30 steps in 
front of him and not a shot was fired till he reached 
and began to climb it when the eight carbines spoke 
as one, outting eight bullets through him, any one of 
which would have killed him. They hung the other by 
his brothers and it broke up the gang. There were lots 
of hills around there and speaking to a resident about 
his few neighbors, he pointed to the hills and said, 
“These are the best friends a man ever had; they stay 
at home and mind their own business.”" 

During the Winter and Spring of 1868 and 1869, 
Norm had finished the “shell” of the house and rented 
the front part to a school teacher who had a big girl 
who took my eye. I was so bashful she never found out, 
for which I am now very thankful. Father took a myste- 
rious sickness or weakness, not billious, which Norm 
thought came from hearing himself called “old man 
Hull.” I thought the stealing of our horse and the 
dying of the ox had more to do with it. I don’t think 
he ever got another but made the one do. They moved 
onto the claim and the sisters bached in the back 
room and worked at their dressmaking and tailoring. 
We got a cow and stable for her and lived more like 
[New] York State. After breaking season, in July, two 
other ox teamsters and I went down to Grand River, 
near where the Spring and Neosho unite to form it," 


13. In February 1867, William P. Myers, James Myers, George 
Myers, a man named Edwards, and another named Gillett were 
lynched at Baxter Springs. Their crime was horse stealing. 
Genevieve Yost, “History of Lynchings in Kansas,” Kansas Historical 
Quarterly 2 (May 1933): 214. 

14. The confluence of the Spring and Neosho (Grand) is in 
Ottawa County, Oklahoma, at the north end of the present Lake of 
the Cherokees. 


to get lumber for the “factory.” We knew the “green 
head”"’ flies were bad and we would have to drive 
much of the way in the night, but the road was plain 
and the night was moonlit. Going home I got within 
12 miles of the line about two o’clock and thought I 
could take a nap, and let the oxen graze an hour, 
knowing that the last four miles were free of flies. I 
thought I could get to that before they stirred. I arose 
in the hour, but the oxen, instead of grazing, had 
struck for home. I could hear the bell five miles and it 
sounded very faint. I hustled after, overtook and got 
them back soon after sunrise, but soon the flies cov- 
ered every hair and drove them almost mad. I passed 
back and forth around the team, mashing flies as fast 
as I could for which the team seemed grateful. They 
needed no urging forward. They seemed to realize I 
was doing my best and after the first few times paid no 
heed to my running across in front of them. I finally 
got home where I learned the driver of the four horse 
team hauling the mail had all four of his horses killed 
on his trip while I was gone, so I felt proud of getting 
through. When there is nothing to molest or make 
afraid on Earth, where will “green head flies” be? 

.... Early in the Spring of 1869, a big rain put the 
river out of its banks and over the marshes to the East. 
After that, Norm said, “I’m going after buffalo.” 
Visions of the broad plains 180 miles west spotted with 
buffalo flashed through my mind at once, and I 
replied, “What will Pa say?” He said, “I don’t have to 
ask him.” I said, “It will take at least a month, won’t 
it?” Then he laughed and said, “I mean buffalo fish 
just across the river.” Of course, I went with him to 
handle the oars of the new skiff, at which I had 
become expert, while he, with a spear, struck into the 
wriggling grass bunches that fish made to move. We 
got a nice catch. 

One day, Will Fry and I were walking along the 
bank of the river and came to a bunch of driftwood 
that had lodged with the current. Setting loose to its 
outer parts, I spied a beautiful black walnut log com- 
ing, to pass close in, so I ran out on the drift, thinking I 
could reach one foot over it and land it just below; but 
I proved to be too far out. I had heard of sitting astride 
of a log and “rolling” it out of the current and to shore; 
I made a jump, landing in the right place if it had been 
a log, but it was a slab. I was about to yell for help (I 
could not swim) when I saw some low hanging twigs of 
an elm tree which I could reach and which I did. I 
swung myself back to the drift and so to shore, a wiser 
boy. Fry laughed so heartily he could do nothing else. 


15. Green head flies are similar to horse flies or deer flies. The 
female feeds on the blood of both humans and animals. Dell E. 
Gates and Leroy L. Peters, eds., Insects of Kansas (Manhattan: Kansas 
State University Extension Division, 1962), 228-29. 
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This congressional and land district map of eastern Kansas was produced a few years after Hull’s arrival. 
The family settled near Chetopa, located in the southeast corner of Labette County. 
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That Fall, Norm got his sorghum outfit over from 
Missouri and made sorghum at a Mr. Kinney’s,"° five 
miles north of our claim-home now deeded. My chum 
sister, Harriet Frances, also taught a school but I have 
forgotten where. 

The Winter of 1869 and 1870 proved fairly “open” 
and we continued getting out fencing to fence the 
place we had broken on the claim which I will call the 
farm, for as yet “free range” prevailed. One had to 
fence all the breechy [sic] cattle’ of the country away 
out from his crops instead of in pastures and go hunt 
his cows or other stock when he wanted them, some- 
times finding them dead from a founder on his neigh- 
bor’s or his own crop. Wire fencing was not yet known 
and the “worm” rail fence’* took too much timber and 
room and lumber was too costly so we split “slabs” (a 
rail split in halves) to be nailed to posts set in the 
ground. These were mostly eight or 10 feet long, but a 
breechy animal soon learned to push or break them 
down. When barbed wire became cheap, it was hailed 
as a Godsend even though much stock was cut on it. 
Hickory, pecan or oak were best for slats, and walnut, 
oak or mulberry (of which there was quite a bit) for 
posts. We plowed the piece and built the fence around 
it and Father raised very good corn on it as well as gar- 
dens. We also built a very strong corral and Norm took 
seven pair of three-year-old steers to train for oxen for 
their use for a year. He also fixed a rig to follow the 
plow and drop corn in each third furrow to be cov- 
ered by the next. Only about one kernel in 10 came 
up and though those made fair ears, it was a failure. 
When sorghum planting time came, I did it with a 
light ax, with good results (as there was neither sand- 
stone or gravel), a small hole two short steps apart and 
two to four seeds in it and stepping on it. Having a 
tough back I could plant over an acre a day. It came 
up quickly and made a fine crop; melons also did well 
on sod but not potatoes. Norm had blasted some of 
the toughest logs using pistol or rifle powder; boring a 
hole a little past the center, he put in an ounce or 
more with a common fuse into it. He put a little paper 
next to it; then with a tamping bar he took the driest 
dust (it must be very dry) and tamped it as hard as he 
could strike, then fired the fuse, seldom failing to 
make two pieces and sometimes three or four, using 
maul and wedge to finish. I never tried it. 


16. Peter Kinney and John Kinney purchased quarter sections 
of Osage Trust land in Sec. 28, T 34S, R 21E in 1870 and 1869 
respectively. Kansas Tract Books, microfilm, roll 15, vol. 44, KSHS. 

17. Breachy cattle were ones that could not be kept in a pasture 
by ordinary fencing. Ramon F. Adams, Cowboy Lingo (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), 74. 


18. A worm fence is a zig-zag fence with sections consisting of 


six to eight rails which interlock with the rails of adjacent sections 
and are supported by crossed poles. Worm fences commonly are 
associated with ihe country east of the Mississippi. 


While Norm was with me, we got along with the 
steers very well, but the Chetopa Council wanted him 
to help their blacksmith drill a hole ostensibly for arte- 
sian water and they examined all the shist'? pumped 
out for minerals of any kind. He took the job leaving 
the 18-year-old boy to do what he could and by that 
time I could swear like a pirate. One evening, just 
before quitting time, Norm happened to be at home 
so he could tell me about it and I a half mile off. 
Mother heard me swearing at them like a trooper. 
Mother said to Norm, “Those oxen do aggravate him 
awfully don’t they?” and Norm said, “Yes.” 

That Fall Norm got his sorghum outfit set up at 
home, and I became expert at “stripping” the blades 
off with a hickory stick, much the size and shape of a 
lath but heavier. The cane was a good crop; but so 
many chinch bugs were hidden under the sheath of 
the blades, it spoiled most of it. After trying soda and 
other purifiers, we gave it up and got little out of it. 
We hired a young man, just from Tennessee, who had, 
that season, helped out the grain harvest of those parts 
with a reap hook (hand sickle), because the land was 
so steep one could not use a “cradle.” Our neighbors 
were using “self-rakes” [to] cut off the seeds and 
hauled the cane and some wood. Some of the neigh- 
bors had been Cherokee Indians who had taken their 
“head rights” in that and the North Georgia country 
and were not coming to the “Nation” just South of us.” 
There was a fine hand named Will Farmer. My oldest 
sister [Sabrina] got a preacher to speak to me, but by 
that time I thought I was an infidel and am afraid I was 
very insulting. I think it was that Fall that the younger 
one [Harriet Frances], nearly two years older than me 
and still living at last accounts, was married to James 
Faurot, a Civil War veteran, who had been badly 
wounded and had poor health and a big pension. 

When Norm quit the sorghum mill, he went to 
Missouri and got a load of apples and shorts (mill 
feed) to take West. Father, Mother and I had a con- 
clave and decided that as I had been a “good boy” 
bringing them my wages, etc., and was needing some 
clothes for myself pretty bad, I ought to have my time 
till I earned enough to get them; so I found a job help- 
ing cut logs with a crosscut saw as I was not very good 
with an axe. The mill owner wanted a helper for his 
teamster. I got off to do that and the teamster got in 
three times as many logs as he had ever done in the 
same time before. The owner offered me double 
wages to take his place; but I heard he was poor pay 
and I had made up my mind to go West and wanted to 


19. Shist or schist is a form of crystalline rock. 

20. Hull must be referring to the Cherokee Neutral Lands at 
this point although few if any Cherokee actually settled in Kansas. 
The “Nation” reference would be to the Cherokee lands in Indian 
Territory, later Oklahoma. 
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get off before Norm got back so I could learn to be 
more self-reliant. I refused. I put away $10.00 for my 
expenses on my trip, but I could not find it till after 
Norm got back. I had put it in an inside vest pocket 
and forgotten where. Before I missed it, I had told my 
parents what I intended to do. They pleaded wih me 
to go with Norman which I did and probably changed 
my whole life course to God’s plans, for even atheists 
are subject to Him as I learned. 

So, early in November 1870, Norm, who had 
divided the Labette County property with our parents, 
and I started for the “Promised” land that faith had 
told us of, using his two yoke of oxen and a heavy 
wagon, loaded in front with a 600 pound barrel of 
sorghum and the rest of the big box filled with apples 
packed in loose shorts—a very unloadable cargo. We 
had had nearly as much Winter as either of the two 
preceeding ones and hoped it was about over, but it 
proved the longest and froze the most ice of any of the 
34 years I spent in Kansas. For four days the weather 
was fair, and we got to a ridge of high ground some 14 
miles west of the big Cana [Caney] River. A short cut 
trail over this ridge saved many miles, but it was so 
steep the oxen could not do it nor could we lighten 
the load. After trying them several times, we started 
around. It was then night, with a very cold northwest 
wind blowing almost a blizzard. Norm insisted we must 
have something in our stomachs or we would freeze. I 
hunted up a few small sticks and brush and he fried a 
few slapjacks and we ate them and crawled into bed 
over the apples. Soon we heard the steady ting, ting, 
ting of the big oxen bell, which told us the oxen were 
breaking back. Norm said, “Let them go; they’ll stop at 
the river and if it stays this cold, we will go there too.” 
In the morning, we went to the river, taking a blanket 
a piece, and found the oxen there. When we got to it, 
we found the wagon all right and the apples not 
frozen. At Winfield, Norm sold the apples at fair 
prices, and they were glad to get them. We stayed a 
week, or more, and the folks [there] would not take a 
cent of pay. He also sold part of his sorghum. On get- 
ting back to the river, I found both of my big toes 
frozen; and they peeled and became very painful. I got 
some white lead, which healed them quickly. Norm 
soon got logs to haul. I went with him and froze them 
again, making them worse than before; so I sat by the 
fire a long time, then tried it again with my feet 
wrapped in untanned deer skin. After a time, I froze 
them a third time between then and New Year’s. 
Sawyer, whose oldest daughter gossip had picked out 
for Norm, and Hutchins, the man I had helped saw, 
came out looking for claims. Having a good horse 
team and a farm wagon, we went with them. A few 
warm days had helped the current of the Arkansas 
River to thaw itself free and they would not put the 


team into it; so, as it was narrow, Hutch and I crossed 
it on a footlog. We went on and took the four claims 
where the thriving town of Bell Plains was afterwards 
built” on one forty of each; but before we left, the oth- 
ers came. As there was no “timber or nothing” we left 
them and went on. Probably if we had not, no town 
would have been built there. 

We crossed the divide and struck “Slate” Creek 
where an Indian town had been removed from three 
days before;” and Norm took that and I took the join- 
ing one on the west laying our “foundation” of four 
crooked poles and four rows of sod, though some- 
times four sills of lumber. We hewed a place and 
wrote, with a pencil, our names and date, January 4, 
1871.* So newly had the surveyor’s sectionizing been 
done that the marks of their dragged chain showed 
plainly, and Norm followed them to find and mark the 
corners for us and the others, though they never came 
back. We were among the first to “take up” land west 
of the Arkansas River, much like a desert, made so by 
the close cropping of the buffalo or bison. That night 
we camped on an adjoining quarter and an Indian 
named Sore Heel, evidently hunting for his people 
who had moved away while he was gone, came to our 
camp. We gave him supper, after which he wanted me 
to sing for him. When I had done so, I asked him to 
sing, which he did for an hour, then laid by our fire 
till morning. His songs seemed much alike, as Dutch 
does, but I could tell a difference. We then went back 
to our log hauling on the Walnut River and Sawyer 
and Hutchins to Chetopa. On February 3, in time to 
hew off our old date and write it anew, we were back 
with part of our sorghum, as much of which as I was to 
sell and enough lumber for me to roof the dugout 
(much like a cellar, only, in this case, being dug in the 
bank of a creek, with a fireplace and chimney down to 
it). We also brought a spade, shovel, saw, axe, and 
hammer, the old shotgun, and ammunition with 
which I shot my prairie chickens, some off the big elm 
tree that stood over my door and some fell in the 
creek, which I learned were as well scalded as though 
the water was hot. We also left the bedding and a 


21. The Belle Plaine Town Company was chartered February 22, 
1871, platted October 20, 1873, and incorporated in 1884. Belle 
Plaine: A Century of Memories, 1884-1984 (Belle Plaine, Kans.: 
Centennial Committee, 1984), 10. 

22. Slate Creek heads in northwestern Sumner County and 
flows southeasterly toward the Arkansas River. The Hull brothers 
moved south to Slate Creek from present Belle Plaine. 

23. Norman Hull filed on the NE, Sec. 34, T 32S, R 1E and 
Wilmot Hull filed on the SE%, Sec. 1, T 33S, R 1E. These were 
Osage Trust Lands and the purchase dates were May 18, 1872, and 
March 25, 1874, respectively. Kansas Tract Books, microfilm, roll 11, 
vol. 34, KSHS. The 1875 Kansas State Census for Avon Township 
shows Norman Hull living alone and farming. By 1880, when the 
federal census was taken, his two youngest brothers Charles and 
Orson were living with him. 
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cooking outfit, and Ring, our dog, only good to tree 
rabbits, to vary the chicken meat diet. The next day I 
finished my nine foot by 10 foot dugout and chimney, 
which I built a couple of feet above the roof with sods, 
and the fireplace and door. When I had the roof 
about half on it began to snow and kept it up for 
nearly two days; but I went ahead, though my toes 
were still sore and my feet still wrapped in stiff rawhide 
buckskin, until I had a house, a home on my claim. 

There were lots of rabbits along the creek, and lots 
of hollow logs (drifted) and trees into which they 
would dodge when chased by the dog; then I would 
either cut a hole into them or smoke or twist them 
(run a stick against them and twist it into their wool 
until it took up the hide and they were easily pulled 
out). On such a trip, I happened to come to the sur- 
veyor’s camp when Colonel Angell,” who had filled a 
contract to sectionize a county or more of the lands, 
came and did survey the entire site of a town that they 
named “Meridian” because it adjoined the sixth prin- 
cipal meridian; I think Section 7 Tp; 32 Rg.—east or 
perhaps it was N.W. of 19 to Tp. 32 R1 east. I think it 
was the latter.” They hoped to make it a county seat 
and got a man to build a store and put in a stock of 
goods. Colonel Angell had other fish to fry and went 
away and when a company from Oswego, Kansas, of 
which Dr. Godfrey and Mr. P. A. Wood came to buy 
them out, the others were so wild in their price that 
they went on and started Wellington, which shortly 
after, in an election with four other towns competing, 
was voted the county seat.” Some said they got a town 
lot for their vote, but I presume it was a fair election as 
most. I had been so foolish as to claim I was 21 years 
old, but I looked and many believed I was under 16 
when my vote was challenged and I would not swear it 
in. It confirmed their belief and made me feel less 
secure about my claim. 

My claim had very little creek and almost no drift- 
wood on it, but Norm had nearly a mile of creek and 
several big drifts. My principal job was to cut and carry 
it up the bank on my shoulder, this driftwood, much 
of which I did before I could wear my shoes. In all, I 
took 40 cords, three foot lengths, and about 100 mul- 
berry, oak or walnut fence posts from the water’s sur- 
face up the bank, a 20 foot raise, and 10 cords that did 


24. This is undoubtedly A. J. Angell who surveyed Kansas lands. 

25. Meridian was in Sec. 32, T 32S, R 21E and was envisioned by 
its locators as the Sumner County seat. However, it was little more 
than a short-lived post office (October 1871-April 1872). Andreas, 
History of the State of Kansas, 1495; Robert Baughman, Kansas Post 
Offices (Topeka: Kansas State Historical Society, 1961), 83. 

26. The founders of Wellington included Clark R. Godfrey and 
P. A. Wood who were members of the original Wellington Town 
Company, organized June 2, 1871, two months after the townsite 
was selected. Gwendoline and Paul Sanders, The Sumner County Story 
(North Newton, Kans.: 1966), 63. 


not have to be carried up. Most of it was very dry and 
hard and made fine sorghum wood. When we hauled 
it, we piled it so as to fence a corral. Norm came again 
about March Ist, bringing supplies to do me about a 
month, at which time he aimed to come again, but out 
found the river too high to cross so [he] took them up 
opposite a trader’s post where Oxford was built.” 
There he got a skiff and took the supplies across and 
left them with him, then went on to Chetopa and 
didn’t get back till May, so I had to get them on my 
back, a “Mexican dray.” Before that I had taken a soft- 
wit young man who had to do the same and we went 
the 14 miles together. He had taken a claim one half 
mile from mine and we “changed work” so I helped 
him build his dugout. He soon sold out to a man 
named Jackson, but was robbed on his way home. I 
helped old man Taylor tan a lot of deer skins. 

When Norm got back, he soon broke 20 acres of 
his best “bottom” land and planted it to corn and mel- 
ons with an axe. He then broke 10 more that I planted 
to sorghum partly on mine and some more too late to 
plant. We had a beautiful season. The creek did not 
get more than 10 feet deep, even though we had a half 
to an inch of rainfall every week. The first corn we 
planted we made 10 bushels to the acre and sold on 
the ground at 50 cents a bushel. Uncle Jimmy Bain 
who had been appointed county commissioner and 
his son got most of it. They helped to gather it and 
were glad to get it so cheap. The sorghum was also big, 
and as I had been having the third day ague for a year, 
most of the time, and an erysipelas sore on my leg, 
and a felon on my finger,” and feeling pretty bad, 
Norm got Albert and John Still and Jack Gregson to 
help with it. We had about a thousand gallons [of 
sorghum] and made some for neighbors besides. 


Norm was beginning to work around some, at carpen- 
ter work, which he liked better; and Jack had “run the 
team” some and he and his wife lived with us while his 


house was being built. A neighbor had opened my 
felon, but not deep enough. I got Norm to open it 
again and Jack to hold so I would not work away too 
soon. He was holding so “gingerly” that I said, “Oh, sit 
on my arm; I know I'll jerk away if you don’t do better 
than that.” He did and the sharp knife gritted plainly 
on the bone, and the finger was soon well. My leg, two 
to eight inches below the knee, got as black as tar with 
a deep and painful running sore in the middle. When 
I went to see old man Taylor, he put his finger on the 


27. The Oxford Town Company was organized March 6, 1871. 
The setthement on the Arkansas River was originally named 
Nappawalla and a few people were on the site in 1870. Margaret 
Witte Pearson, Oxford: The First Hundred Years, 1871-1971 (Oxford, 
Kans.: 1988), 1. 

28. Erysipelas is an inflammation of the skin and tissue caused 
by a streptococcus. A felon is a supparative infection usually on the 
surface of the fingertip. 
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swelling and pressed. Finding it pitted and not chang- 
ing color under pressure, he said, “It’s bone erysipelas 
and will soon take your leg off if you don’t get it 
cured, and I don’t know of but one thing that will cure 
it.” I asked what that was and he said it was the bark off 
the root of the wild indigo weed, boiled until they 
would peel, then peeled and made into a little poul- 
tice with a little cornmeal, and kept applied until it 
stopped running and got good color.” I was not sure I 
knew what it was, so I went and dug what I thought it 
was and brought it to him, top and root. He said, “Yes, 
that’s it.” Then I went and dug enough and used it as 
told, except that I used no cornmeal, but put the 
bruised root-bark next to the sore, keeping it wet with 
liquor in which it had been cooked. In two days it had 
stopped running, and in a few days it was well. The 
ague clung to me and refused to yield to remedies; 
and when a consumptive man, who was staying near, 
offered to furnish the ammunition and drive me from 
place to place for half the chickens (prairie) I could 
kill, it suited me fine. I was a poor wing shot; that and 
the cooking was all I cared to do. The man had 
brought a goat (milch) with him and when he went 
back Norm bought it from him for the fun it gave to 
see the neighbor’s dogs try to whip it, for not one of 
them could do it. 


As barrels were scarce and high-priced and hard to 
get, he had a galvanized iron lined tank, holding about 
600 gallons, made to put sorghum in and he would 


roll a newly filled barrel up a couple of stout planks 
and onto a couple lying on the tank and then remove 
the bung and let it run into the tank. The first time he 
emptied the barrel, he forgot to remove the sloping 
planks. As it was hot and it does not do to shut it up 
tight while it is hot, he stretched a blanket over it in 
place of the lid. The fool goat, walking up the inclined 
plank and into the blanket, went down into the tank 
with five inches of molasses on the bottom. We soon 
found it as good as new and fed it to the hogs. So 
many stories about “the goat molasses” got started that 
it had much to do with our quitting the business. Then 
one of our neighbors to whom Norm was renting the 
outfit to make up his crop of cane “got on his ear” and 
while cursing and shaking his fist in Norm’s face, he 
knocked him down and held him until he promised to 
“shut up and mind his own business.” When he let him 
up, he stooped to pick up a rail, when Norm downed 
him again and as he was nearly done, made him go 
home while he finished for him. 


29. There are several varieties of wild Indigo which grow in 
Kansas and probably most could have been found in Sumner 
County in the 1870s. They are described, with no mention of medic- 
inal properties, in Janet E. Bare, Wildflowers and Weeds of Kansas 
(Lawrence: Regents Press of Kansas, 1979), 169-70. 


About that time, a man by the name of Charles 
Dashler® came to buy my claim. As the neighbors 
thought I was only 16 (though I was nearly 20) and I 
was very “blue” from the ague, I sold to him for 
$170.00 and a silver watch, which I afterwards traded 
for a combination rifle-shotgun and that for a long 
rifle which I sold for $10.00. With my money I bought 
two pair of three-year-old steers, wintering them in the 
stalk fields with some cane pumice. The small kind of 
rattlesnakes were very thick and we killed many while 
breaking prairie, getting eight while finishing one 
land and seldom less than two besides cutting many in 
holes with the plow. I once plowed out a nest of eggs, 
part of which was hatched and were about one and a 
half inches long with a button on the end of the tail as 
were the ones I let out of the eggs with my pocket 
knife, both of which would strike at a stick I put near 
them. They were in holes the mice or moles had 
made. We sometimes got a ground squirrel which was 
very thick, but not very often, and I once cut the hind 
legs off a jack rabbit with a mower. Norm had brought 
out a couple of sacks of “little may” seed wheat* and 
we sowed it that Fall. He sowed it on my claim and I 
reserved the crop. During the Winter, I made a trip to 
Chetopa, with a yoke of oxen and Norm’s big ox 
wagon, taking a man and his grown-up sister as passen- 
gers. Father thought she and I must be married. I 
brought back a young sow and an Ohio improved 
Chester White thoroughbred boar for breeding pur- 
poses; but the sow died and I always thought from a 
bait of strychnine put out for coons. After only raising 
two pigs, but Norm got a hog from each litter from 
neighbors from the service of the boar, and as I soon 
had him trained to trot along ahead of me with slight 
guiding, we soon had a bunch of fine hogs from that 
source. After plowing the bottom land piece, Norm 
lent it to a man with horses who got 50 bushels of corn 
per acre and plowed it again for the next crop. 

That Summer is much like a dream to me on 
account of the ague. I think it was the Spring of 1871 
that I helped to tan the deerskins and Norm made me 
a pair of pants out of part of my share; and they wore a 
long time. Norm went to Chetopa again and was gone 
a long time. I think he was tearing down the house 
and moving and building it on the farm; but before he 
went, the wheat, which had made a fine crop, much 
better than Labette County, was harvested and hauled 


30. A. C. H. Dashler is listed in Avon Township, Sumner 
County, in the 1875 Kansas State Census. Wilmot Hull’s claim was just 
across the township line in Greene Township. 

31. Little May is a variety of winter wheat similar to Flint, Red 
May, Early May, and Little Red which was grown in the eastern 
United States before 1850 and grown in Kansas widely in the late 
nineteenth century. B. B. Bayles and J. Allen Clark, Classification of 
Wheat Varieties Grown in the United States in 1949, Technical Bulletin 
1083 (Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1954), 64, 77. 
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to a high place. I managed to get it thrashed with a 
flail and a wagon sheet and cleaned by pouring it off a 
dry goods box through the wind that seemed to be 
blowing most of the time. It was the first wheat raised 
in Sumner County, Kansas. My ague continued all 
Winter. In early May I received a chance to hunt buf- 
falo on shares with Billy Kern, two years my senior. He 
furnished the team, wagon and feed for the team, and 
we shared alike in the grub stuff. I took it hoping to 
get rid of the ague, which I soon did. The first trip we 
were gone 14 days and it rained more or less 12 of 
them, several all the time. We were trying to dry most 
of the meat but quit and filled a barrel with salted 
meat and took the other home and put it in Norm’s 
house to finish drying while we went again. It became 
so moldy it was a total loss. The salted meat did not 
pay our expenses, but we took two barrels the next 
time and had better luck drying it. 

I bought a big half-inch bore 14 pound muzzle 
loading rifle from Kern and he had a 16 shot “Henry” 
breech loading one, a new thing then. Neither of us 
had any trouble killing buffalo when we got where 
they were. We always aimed at the bulge of the lungs, 
which when hit would make . . . them run about 40 or 
50 yards and stop, swaying and swinging their heads 
and scattering much blood and foam, which when oth- 
ers smelled they would bellow and paw and stand 
around the fallen one much like cattle. Sometimes 
they attracted others to the place from long distances. 
I called this “getting a stand” and when the hide hunt- 
ing began, some of the professionals got hundreds this 
way. Sometimes they would lie down near the dead 
ones as if they thought their mates had lain down to 
rest. The most I ever got at one “stand” was five and 
the few that were left did so lie down. We kept a clean 
oil cloth to spread the meat on through the cool part 
of the night; and by scalding and skimming the brine 
early when we first put it out and cooling it till morn- 
ing, we kept it sweet with only what salt about it that 
most people liked for eating. We had no trouble to 
sell a second time to a customer. I proved to be the 
best salesman, especially for the dried meat. Taking a 
basket of meat laid on a clean cloth or paper, and so 


covered, I would knock at the door. When the lady of 


the house came, I would ask, “Would you like to buy 
some dried buffalo meat?” usually getting about this 
answer, “No, I’ve had all the jerked buffalo meat I ever 
want, don’t want to see any more.” Then I would 
answer, “From what I have seen of jerked buffalo 
meat, I don’t blame you, but this isn’t jerked.” “What 
do you mean?” she would say. Then I would speak my 
piece about thus: “In the first place we do not kill any- 
thing but cow or young stock meat and ‘muscle it out’ 
with a thin striphen around each piece, as you see for 
the first uncovering of the meat only; we cut the pieces 


that are too big to take salt properly and we try to get 
salt on it as most people like; then when the sun gets 
hot the next morning we put it out and in a short time 
it is dry enough so dirt or sand will not stick to it.” 
Then she would say, “It does look nice; what do you 
ask a pound for it?” “One or two pounds are eight 
cents or four for a quarter or more at six cents 
straight.” “Well, I will try a quarter’s worth.” I never 
had to speak my piece again next time. She wanted all 
she could pay for and the meat from the barrels was 
much the same. We made six trips that Summer and 
Fall, once in company with neighbors when we “took 
up” four stray ponies that had gotten away from Texas 
cattlemen who made an early drive up over the 
Chisholm Trail; they had gone home and left them. 
My share of these was one which I called old Billy. He 
proved to be a race horse and needed no urging when 
beside something that would run with him, but I 
would never have found it out if I had not left him 
with Norm to keep for his use. By this time, hides were 
selling and we brought in of those we killed for meat 
and a few others, so we did pretty well. I took the wool 
off a couple of buffalo calf skins to tan them (they 
only brought fifty cents). A neighbor woman carded, 
spun and knitted me a pair of socks on shares from it, 
but it did not wear well because of the lack of oil in it. 
Those cattlkemen pastured their cattle in the west part 
of our county to recuperate and get them fat enough 
when they shipped them east from Wichita to market. 
That Winter, Kern and I went six or seven miles 
into the “Indian Territory” now Oklahoma, to trap; 
but not doing very well, I made some posts and slats 
and he hauled them to our claims (which we had 
taken on the Cherokee Strip,” three miles wide lying 
between Osage lands at the 6th Principal Meridian 
and the State line) on shares. It was being sold for the 
Cherokees and we could buy of it though we had sold 
claims on the other as he had also done. One of those 
trips, I think we were in sight of a million buffalo at 
one time. Standing on the “divide” south of the south 
fork of the Nenesca [Ninnescah] River, we could see 
the “divide” north of the north [fork], about 25 miles 
east and west and three miles north and south or 750 
square miles or 480,000 acres all thick, black spotted 
with buffalo, surely an average of two to the acre or 
more. We called this “the main herd” and when we 
drove across the area we found it knawed [sic] more 


32. The Cherokee Strip to which Hull refers is not the land 
commonly associated with the great land rush of 1893 into present 
Oklahoma. It was a strip 276 miles long running west from about the 
Labette-Cherokee County line. It lay between the Osage Reserve and 
the northern boundary of Indian Territory, and consisted of more 
than 434,000 acres. The land was sold between 1873 and 1885 for 
$2.00 per acre east of the Arkansas River and $1.50 west of the 
Arkansas. Paul W. Gates, Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts over Kansas Land 
Policy, 1854-1890 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954), 225-28. 
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bare than sheep can do. Only buffalo grass can 
recover from such grazing, but with its strawberry-like 
vine, taking root and sending up blades at every joint, 
it quickly does so. 

Another thing I observed about buffalo in those 
days, I have seen no writer mention, but it should be 
put on record viz., when a “mixed” bunch (of all ages) 
were feeding along, which they usually did going 
straight against the wind, not around like cattle, undis- 
turbed or scared, there seemed enough bulls to keep 
up a continuous rumbling bub-bub bellow, one taking 
it up as soon as another stopped. I have lain and lis- 
tened to it, behind a bank, while they fed past, some 
of them within 12 paces of me, but let them get 
scared, suspicious, or a wounded one among them, 
and it stopped at once. When a “professional” hide- 
hunter got after such a bunch, or even larger ones, he 
usually got a “stand” and got everyone killing for two 
or more outfits (of four men and a team to skin). 
They boasted they could skin one every three minutes 
if they lay close together, and it was usually 10 to 50 
steps they meant. Their method was for one to drive 
down a stake and fasten the carcass to it by a rope, 
while the others “ripped” the hide and skinned the 
places that would otherwise “bind” while the others 
backed the wagon to the tailend and hitched the team 
to the neck of the hide, which the others had by that 
time loosened from the head; then they pulled the 
skin off with the horses, threw it in the wagon till he 
had a load or night fell when they picked a smooth 
place and spread them down and stretched them and 
pegged them with pegs before preparing them. I know 
one man who said, and I believe him, that he killed 
200 in one day, and I heard of another who killed 400 
and had four outfits skinning for him. If Uncle Sam 
had put an army at the job, and saved the meat, it 
would have been a much greater blessing; but it was 
one as it was, for cattle and buffalo could not be kept 
on the same range, for the latter’s habits and stub- 
bornness would stampede the cattle and then neither 
could be turned. I saw one cow brute following a 
bunch of buffalo (running) but evidently about 
“winded” while the others had not gotten into their 
best “stride” and there has been much more meat 
raised on the same range with cattle than could have 
been with buffalo, besides redeeming much of the 
Great American Desert. 

My strip claim had a beautiful spring of water from 
which many of the neighbors hauled water. It had 
some pretty steep hillside and some sandy land. In the 
early Spring of 1873, I built a dug-out near the spring 
and made a trade with Norm, by which he completed 
the improvements needed for both and paid all the 
monies, if I would deed a quarter he wanted near his 
other and work for him that Summer, which I did. He 


borrowed a wagon and went down and did the needed 
breaking and while there a cyclone (tornado) passed 
over the dug-out and caught the [wagon] extra strong 
and smashed it to pieces, breaking the hind axle, one 
tire, every spoke and felloe out of it and the hub and 
every spoke from felloe and hub of the other, and the 
box to kindling wood and scattering it two or three 
miles. He came home with many of the running gear 
scraps loaded on the front wheels of the wagon. It was 
the first and last cyclone for 18 years to hit our county. 
One queer quirk of this cyclone was that it raised that 
wagon very high without hardly shaking it and then 
brought it down to a few feet above where it was and 
then did what it did to it in seconds. 

Norm built a rock-walled dug-out on his claim I 
was to deed and broke the sod, and I cultivated, after 
planting the “old ground” partly with “old Billy” and 
partly with a hired horse. Norm made another trip to 
Chetopa and on the way back one of my steers got 
sun-stroke and died. I made a trip after buffalo with 
Pete Bynum in August, and while crawling on a couple 
of buffalo we came very near being bit by a very large 
rattlesnake. While trying to get near a carcass of meat 
to load it, Bynum’s mules ran quite a way and so shook 
up the wagon, we thought best to get home at once if 
we could with half the meat we wanted, so we did. 

As the hogs had gotten out and eaten all my lard 
and the other grub stuff, I took board with a neighbor 
and paid him in work in the hayfield. Before that 
began, I was called to go for a doctor for old man 
Jackson, who was thought to be poisoned, but the doc- 
tor thought not. I tried old Billy’s wind. I then made a 
bargain with Frank Taylor and his father by which his 
father took us out for a long camp-hunt for hides. He 
came out and hauled the hides we got and what meat 
we wanted to camp. It worked pretty well, till one day, 
when we saw a couple of big bulls on some high 
ground, four or five miles from camp. I told Frank I 
would go and try to get them if he would come and 
help skin them, as I did not think I could roll them 
over by myself. He said that he would, agreeing on a 
sign that I had them. I got them both, and by kicking 
some old dry skulls under to catch what I raised, I 
managed to turn and skin them alone. It almost broke 
my back and each hide was about as hard to lift to get 
it on the pony; but no Frank yet, so by the time I got 
to camp, I was sore in two senses. When I found he 
had been chasing a band of elk when I made the sign, 
I felt some better. That night a man by the name of 
Wells, with a grown-up, single daughter and another 
married one and her husband, came to our camp 
wanting to skin for us for meat. The next day, Frank, 
who was a much better shot than I and who had a 
Winchester rifle, went ahead and killed and they fol- 
lowed and skinned them. They loaded their meat, but 
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evidently on the way back had a horse bitten by a big 
rattlesnake for its leg swelled as big as my body and it 
died that night. As we were expecting Taylor soon, 
Wells sent his son-in-law to come with him and bring 
him another horse, which he did. He and the women 
stayed, as they wanted some more meat, and it had left 
our parts. We decided to go 15 or 20 miles south, 
where we could see from the high ground. They were 
plentiful, so we traveled four or five miles to it. We saw 
a big rattlesnake apparently going down into a prairie 
dog hole. “Bill” Magwiggin, or Maguigan, and I turned 
off and followed and he attempted to pull it out by the 
tail when I pushed him back, for I could see the hole 
was shallow. The snake had only gone far enough to 
coil for a spring, leaving his tail unhidden by the over- 
hanging sod. Bill made a grab too quick for me, and 
his thumb touched the snake who struck him with 
both fangs between the nail and the knuckle. He was a 
big young Scotchman. Straigtening up, he said, “By 
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God boy, I’m bit” and walked to the wagon, holding 
his right hand in his left. There was nearly half a tea- 
spoon full of the green snake venom lying on his 
thumb. I had some very strong buckskin strings hang- 
ing to my belt, and without saying a word, knotted one 
as I went and slipped it below the knuckle and drew it 
as tight as I could pull it. We waited an hour or so and 
not seeing any change, I rode back to camp to get 
what proved to be an almost empty bottle of whiskey, 
which was the universal snake-bite remedy, that they 
had emptied the day before. Though I opposed taking 
the string off, the others out-voted me, and they did 
so. They killed the snake and put the cuts of it and a 
prairie dog on the wound. From his quietness and a 
look in his eyes, I always thought Taylor thought he 
had conjured it away, but in 10 minutes his arm was 
swelling to the elbow and in a half hour was as big 
near the shoulder as his thigh. He was getting flighty 
and staggery, so we put him to bed. His arm was as 
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black as could be. I told Taylor that his arm looked so 
much like my leg did that I thought the wild indigo 
weed would be good for it, and he said that blistering 
it with a lye poultice would too. I put on a pot of ashes 
to make lye and left them to blister while I dug the 
roots which were very plentiful. For a few days it 
looked like he must die, but I soon put on a new poul- 
tice as often as I could get one ready. At last he 
seemed out of danger and as soon as he did, the rest 
went down for more meat for Wells and left him and 
me alone. Taylor’s mares only had one rope and a 
loose one could kick the other loose and both would 
go home. I let him have old Billy’s rope, thinking he 
would stay near camp, if hobbled; but he did not, and 
the next day I tracked him to where some party had 
camped and led him off the next morning, so I lost 
him forever. 

Taylor had made enough red cedar shaved shin- 
gles to cover a new house which he built the next 
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Summer, getting his logs on the Arkansas River. I 
came with him but the others stayed. Norm had fur- 
nished seed wheat to him on shares and it made a 
good crop and brought $1.60 a bushel the next 
Summer in Wichita. Norm had left me to settle for the 
cyclone-smashed wagon, and to do so I had sold the 
sorghum mill; and he never made any more, but went 
into wheat. He and I made one trip. The buffalo were 
all gone, but he got three deer and some wild turkeys. 
He then rigged me up a cart and I went trapping. 
Finding no fur, I soon came back and helped him eat 
up a lot of back bones and ribs from the hogs he was 
butchering to cure the meat, so I weighed the most I 
ever did, 166 pounds. 

In the Spring, he made me a small, but good, 
skiff and a tent which he painted and I started down 
the Arkansas River, after selling my fence posts. He 
also got me a splendid flannel blanket, but that is 
another chapter. 
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Loading my skiff and outfit on his big wagon, my 
brother, Norman, hauled them to the Arkansas River, 
near the mouth of the Slate Creek** which had too 
much drift in it to navigate. The first time I got in it 
after launching it “bucked” me out, yet I went 3,000 
miles in it. That was to me both exploring and pio- 
neering. I was never lonesome. My first stop was 
Arkansas City, Kansas. I afterwards found one in 
Arkansas, but I got a made-to-order coffee camp ket- 
tle, some unbolted cornmeal, and unground coffee 
which I stopped at a farm house near the bank of the 
river to sift and grind. Before night, April 9, 1874, 
after taking a very cool bath in the river, I was in the 
“lonereaches” of the Indian Territory, on a very shal- 
low river. It was often hard to find the 8 inch water 
my skiff drew. I found no land marks and kept no 
record of time. Twice or more a day, I aimed to leave 
my skiff and go up on the “second bank” to look at 
the country. The first I did, so I went to the south 
“dividing range” of some two and a half miles. I could 
see that the river ran around a 40 mile bend and 
came back within five miles; shortly before the “Salt 
Fork” near a third of the river came in. The channel 
was so hard to find, I often ran around, with my skiff 
drawing but six inches. Some distance below that, I 
found red cedar bluffs and some men that had been 
trying to cut and raft them to market; but the cedars 
were lodged in drifts for a long way. Soon it became a 
double river, the south half red, the other clear for 10 


miles when it gradually mixed; the Cimarron, or Red 
Fork, came in and it was “up” and soon the other was 
with water plenty.** Sometimes I passed lodged trees 
like a racehorse. 


Some of the American Indians were not “found 
wanting” when weighed in the balance, but most of 
them were. God did not make the Earth for its eternal 
use to be such as they gave it. At first sign of farming, I 
went out and found some Creek Indians tilling a small 
patch. Only one would, or could speak English and I 
learned he was a preacher, but all he wanted was 
tobacco. The previous Winter, two men had been 
hung for murdering trappers for their money, by 
which they only got two dollars. 

I expected to pass the mouth of the Cana and 
Verdigris Rivers, but found they emptied into the 
Grand, and it into the Arkansas.” No steamboat has 
been up the river since the railroad arrived here, I was 
told. Between the mouth of the Salt and Red Forks, I 


33. Slate Creek enters the Arkansas River just east of the 
Sumner County line a short distance north of Geuda Springs. 

34. The Salt Fork enters the Arkansas south of present Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, and the Cimarron joins it west of Tulsa. 

35. The Caney joins the Verdigris near Claremore, Oklahoma; 
the Verdigris, the Grand (Neosho), and the Arkansas all come 
together between Muskogee and Fort Gibson, Oklahoma. 


saw an immense flock of wild turkeys thickly covering 
a long wide sand bar and far into the woods. I got all I 
wanted then caught a 30 pound catfish and killed a 
deer. I got to Fort Smith [Arkansas] and sold it before 
it spoiled, but most of the fish and turkey did. Six or 
eight miles below Smith, I left my skiff, tent, guns, and 
most of my camp outfit and struck south “light” to 
look up a trapping ground for next Winter, but 
landed at what was supposed to be a mine and stayed 
till Fall. I then went back and found my skiff and guns 
all right, but tent and much camp stuff was gone. The 
man I left them with wanted to buy the long rifle for 
target practice as he had won well at several shoots 
with it. He had to get money out of cotton to pay with, 
so I helped him till he did, at 75 cents a cwt., and 
board, which was the “board” more than other paid; 
so when I got the $10.00, I skipped. The first steam- 
boat I passed was stuck on a sand bar and “sparring” 
off. At Little Rock [Arkansas], I took a partner by the 
name of Jim Smith and we struck for the White River 
and went up it 60 miles,” when we met men that said 
there were more trappers than pelts, so, after fishing a 
while, and hunting, we went down, near Vicksburg, 
where Jim took up something else. I went on to Davis’s 
Bend, the former home of Jefferson C. Davis, and his 
father’s and brother’s graveyard.” Near there (across 
the river) I helped “wood up” a big river steamboat 
and found it took more than 200 cords of wood. The 
black man who owned the yard started in, when he 
was freed, with $1.50 and was then worth $50,000.00 
and never failed to have the wood he promised a boat 
captain. I cut some wood for the “Bend’s” landing, 
then owned by a black, said to be a brother of “Jeff” 
Davis to whom he deeded it when he became 
President of the Confederacy, and who would not 
deed it back when he got out. I think I could have 
done well at fishing and clearing land or hunting alli- 
gators (for which my gun was just right), but was 
afraid of the swamp fever, so [I] sold my skiff, calfskins 
and most of my camp things and went on by steam- 
boat about half way to the Red River, where I got off 
and walked across to Shreveport, Louisiana, and from 
there by rail to Fort Worth, Texas, where I worked a 
while at the customary wage of 50 cents a day, then 
went on to Wethersfield® and was hired for $10.00 a 
month to a man by the name of Black for two months 
from April Ist. That was the common farm wage, 


36. Hull would have been some distance northeast of Little 
Rock. 

37. Jefferson Davis had a plantation on Palmyra Island south of 
Vicksburg in Warren County, Mississippi. Federal Writers Project, 
Mississippi: A Guide to the Magnolia State (New York: Hastings House, 
1949), 294, 325. 

38. Hull must have been referring to Weatherford, Texas. No 
record of a Wethersfield has been found. 
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though cowboys got more. He sent us across the 
Brazos River to plow with oxen and we came near get- 
ting fast in its quicksands. A bull that was being driven 
past gored one of the oxen, but it soon healed. Black 
then sent his other men and his boy and a horse team, 
and we planted the piece to cotton. We then went to 
the bottom lands to tend corn he had planted earlier; 
it had been bitten to the ground by frost four times, 
but was knee high. I cleaned his landlord’s lady’s 
sewing machine so it would run much better. When 
done with Black, I struck for Kansas, walking to 
Denison [Texas] where I worked while a letter went to 
Kansas and back; then I went by rail to Chetopa,” 
where I helped Father with the harvest and Faurot 
with the hay; then Will Hook came for me. I stayed 
with him till March Ist, shucking corn three or more 
months at the same wage, when he quit farming and 
moved to Oswego. While at Father’s harvest, Finlay, 
who was cutting for him, being a “vigilante,” was called 
to go, leaving us to drive his mules and run his self- 
rake machine. He said they finally made the thief tell 
just as straight a story as anybody could, but he would 
not tell what they did with him. 

On March 2, 1876, it began to freeze and snow and 
kept it up till we had six inches. The peach trees were 
in almost full bloom; but they made a good crop. I did 
not start west till April, and got to Norm’s the 9th, with 
very sore feet, just two years after I left. After resting 
my feet a couple of days, I went down to strip my 
place. It was in wheat and looking fine. Soon I went up 
to Taylor’s, but he was not at home. His girls had 
made a wonderful growth, especially Anna. Norm had 
sold the rest of my steers to pay taxes, etc., and I 
worked around for Gregson in harvest, on the new 
ride-and-bind Marsh harvesting machine“ and for any- 
one in thrashing. Everyone seemed to have wheat. 

I then rented Norm’s place for two years; he was to 
furnish the seed, tools, team and wagon for himself 
and me and pay blacksmith bills and two-thirds of 
machine bills. I was to board myself and do the work. 
The next Spring, I planted 20 acres of corn which did 
well, but black rust struck everybody’s wheat. Though I 
got a man to cut mine and paid him partly in binding 
and shocking, I had to go and make fence posts and 
haul them to him square up, as the wheat did not 
bring enough to do so. I let a man cut and thrash my 
strip wheat for a third and with what was left we just 


39. Hull would have ridden the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
(Katy) Railroad from Denison, Texas, to Chetopa. 

40. Charles W. and William W. Marsh (brothers) were farmers 
from DeKalb County, Illinois, who patented a reaper in 1858. 
Following the Civil War the harvester became extremely popular 
and it was improved upon throughout the rest of the nineteenth 
century. John F. Steward, The Reaper (New York: Greenberg 
Publisher, 1931), 237-56. 


made bread. On March 7th, I had married the 
youngest, Anna,*' 17 years old, of the daughters of 
Samuel Columbus Taylor,” whom he had kept with 
him since their Mother died. He had paid her as he 
had promised, a cow, sow shoat, stove, some dishes, 
and household goods, all of which I bought on long 
time, including some chickens. I had a big white but 
stubborn cow, which soon threw herself in a mud hole 
and smothered. The other did well so that when 
Anna’s oldest brother came to us from Philadelphia 
and her oldest sister wanted to stay with us and go to 
school, we had enough; but when Norm was there, the 
10 x 14 foot, one and a half story house, with five 
grown persons in it, seemed full. I think all were fairly 
happy. Their brother, Hugh, went to the mill with me, 
after posts. With part of my six month’s wages, I had 
built a hog shed and divided it into four “Macgee” sow 
shoats. One proved to be barren, another died and 
another brought only two pigs. When I finally got hogs 
to sell, I hauled them 30 miles to Wichita and sold 
them for $1.90 a cwt. 

That Fall I sowed all of Norm’s ground to wheat, 
but not my own on the strip, including seven acres 
across the creek. It all made a good crop, but high 
water wasted much of the seven acre piece. I bought a 
yoke of his five-year-old oxen for $85.00 and in the 
Spring a pair of leaders. By borrowing $100.00, I built 
a house, 12 feet square and eight feet high, and we 
moved to our own in the Spring of 1879. I planted my 
old ground into corn and got a good crop. I left a nice 
pen of young hogs for Norm to finish off, which he 
did, and they got me four cents a pound. I had had 
good luck budding some peach trees. Leaving Norm 
to bring my part [of the peach trees] down after I got 
my ground ready, he, by mistake, brought me all early 
and he kept the late kind, but all were nice for many 
years. Several years before, many people had taken 
pigs down (and hogs) a few miles into the [Indian] 
territory and turned them loose. I succeeded in get- 
ting a big sow with four small pigs, and with the ones I 
had, I got tax money out of them. By that time, we had 
raised two heifers, and butter brought fair prices at 
Hunnewell. I had sold the steer calves. That Fall, my 


41. Wilmot Hull married Anna Belle Taylor on Wilmot’s twenty- 
sixth birthday in 1877. 

42. S. C. Taylor filed on a quarter section of Osage Trust lands 
in 1874 (in Sec. 6, T 33S, R 1E) according to the Kansas Tract Books, 
microfilm, roll 34, vol. 11, KSHS; he is shown in the 1875 Kansas 
State Census for Greene Township, Sumner County, and among his 
children is a daughter (A. B.) age 15. Wilmot and Anna do not 
appear in the 1880 Federal Census but are listed in the 1885 Kansas 
State Census, in Greene Township, with three male children: U. S., 6; 
M. E., 3; and Arthur, 1. The children were: Urwin Samuel (1878-?); 
Melvin Ernest (1881-1888); Arthur (1884-1960); Mabel (1886-?); 
Roy Wilmot (1891-?); and Roscoe Lawrence Edwin (1896-?). 
Another child, Edwin was born between 1878 and 1881, but lived 
only a few hours. 
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brother Charlie and I went to the next county east to 
try to get a job on the railway building, but they would 
not have our oxen on the job, so I took a job gather- 
ing corn on shares till Winter, bringing my share 
home each week. I cut wood to pay for some hedge 
plants, also some carpenter tools, for the same man, 
part of which I sold to Norm. Towards the Spring, I 
traded my oxen for a big wind-broken mare that 
proved to be in foal and a smaller and older one that 
did not live a year. I broke some prairie with them and 
raised corn on my old ground and went after peaches 
to sell again. In the Fall, the old mare died. Our sec- 
ond boy was born in mid-summer, but seemed to have 
slime or mucus oozing up in its throat that choked it 
to death in a couple of hours. A neighbor, Mr. Henry 
Brown, made a coffin for it, and we buried it on the 
place. That Fall our house caught fire; and though 
easily and quickly put out, it gave Anna such a scare 
that she hated to live in it, so we hired to go up and 
work for Norm that season. 

Father Taylor, who had married again soon after 
Anna and I had mortgaged his land, made no pay- 
ments or interest and was now married again, and 
wrote to me to “straighten it up” and sell the place for 
him. The only buyer I could find was Hi Hackney and 


he would not without a quit claim deed from “Mary 
Jane” the Illinois wife and a “warranty” one from 
Minerva the Kansas one, and told neighbors he was 
going to have it for $600.00. Anna was contented to 
live there, near her sister, so I wrote Father Taylor that 
if he would give us time on the balance, I would mort- 
gage it for $700.00, pay Stewart and the others, and 
send him what was left. He wrote back: “satisfy Stewart 
and the place is yours.” The loan had been $250.00, 
but he had promised 12 per cent interest and paid 
nothing, not even taxes, and Stewart would not settle 
for less, so I paid, giving the two women $80.00 each 
for their rights. Having just the same left, telling him I 
considered we were owing $300.00, I told him if he 
needed it at any time to let me know and I would get it 
for him. He never did, so after his death, I divided it 
among his heirs. I traded for a small black mare, 
“Blackie,” gathered my rent then due, which came 
with the place, and gave a cow and hog besides. I then 
traded the big mare for a mate to the latter and $15.00 
and bought a yearling heifer with it, and from that 
time on can hardly call my life pioneering, until three 
years after Anna’s death when I came to Canada, too 
old (past 53) to be a success at anything. (KH) 
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J. C. Nichols and the Shaping of Kansas City 


by William Worley 


xxv + 324 pages, illustrations. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1990, cloth $29.50. 


. C. NICHOLS (1880-1950) was one of the premier urban 

real estate developers of the early twentieth century, and 

it is tribute enough to him that his Country Club Plaza, 
an integrated residential and commercial community, 
remains the place to live and shop in the city fifty years after 
its construction. Worley’s book avoids biographical trivia to 
focus on an analysis of the sources of Nichols’ business suc- 
cess and gives us an entertaining and stimulating volume in 
the process. 

The implementation of Nichols’ vision began in 1908 
when he and his backers got control of 1,000 acres of 
entirely undeveloped land near the Kansas City Country 
Club. In developing this tract, primarily in the 1920s, he 
innovated at every turn. He had some of the first and most 
effective restrictive covenants in the country (and Worley 
points out that racial restrictions were far from their sole 
purpose). He demanded of merchants in his shopping area 
not only conformance to an architecture he had admired in 
Spain, but to a system which provided free parking and kept 
the streets free of trucks by providing back loading bays for 
all stores. In fact, his Plaza was the first regional shopping 
center in the country designed for the automobile, both in 
access and in circulation, and proved what a little planning 
could do to make vehicles a pleasure rather than a pain. He 
was a pioneer in insisting on homeowner’s associations, 
which early on provided for sewers, garbage collection, snow 
removal and curbing as well as beautification and a crime 
watch. Promotion of an “ideal home life” in his ads “where 
your children will get the benefit of an exclusive environ- 
ment and the most desirable associations” may have 
sounded cornier once than it does now. 

In all his activities, Nichols did better than the city gov- 
ernment, though it can be argued he faced more restricted 
challenges. He did have the philosophy of a true developer, 
and it would have been interesting to have seen the results 
had he further pursued plans for low-cost housing develop- 
ments. He thought that every family had a “God-given” right 
to protection which should be provided for in neighbor- 
hood design and operation. “Cities,” he wrote, “are the 
handiwork of the real estate man. Whether our cities are 
physically bad or physically good is our responsibility.” His 
was a planned community, from billboards to “artistic” gas 
stations, and it worked well over a period of years and dur- 
ing a time of dramatic change. 

To any who have visited the Plaza Worley’s claim that it 
“has become, for all intents and purposes, the new down- 


town of Kansas City” does not seem overdrawn. This is a well- 
researched, readable book which should be an object lesson 
with the broadest application. To those in the region, it is a 
“must read.” 


Reviewed by Craig Miner, Willard W. Garvey Professor of Business History, 
Wichita State University. 


“Yours for the Revelution”: The Appeal to Reason, 
1895-1922 


edited by John Graham 


xli + 322 pages, preface, illustrations, notes, index. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1990, cloth $45.00, paper 
$19.95. 


A Celebration of Work 


by Norman E. Best; edited and with an introduction by 
William G. Robbins 


xvili + 223 pages, introduction, illustrations, maps, notes. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1990, cloth $19.95. 


VERYONE who knows anything about American radical- 

ism is aware of the once famous Appeal to Reason, a 

weekly newspaper which in 1913 had 760,000 sub- 
scribers—the largest circulation of any Socialist periodical in 
the world. Yet it would be a curious exercise to find out how 
many citizens of our state today know that it was published 
in the little southeast Kansas town of Girard. Of course, all 
this time bound volumes of the Appeal have been in the 
libraries of the Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka 
(from thence, on microfilm) and Pittsburg State University, 
but for the average reader, such sources were difficult to 
access. Now there is a useful anthology of selections from 
the Appeal, conveying to the general reader a sense of how it 
was established, and how and why it developed into such a 
dramatic popular success. 

One reason was simply the editorial genius of its pub- 
lisher, J. A. Wayland. Born in Indiana in 1854, Wayland 
made a real estate fortune in Colorado, was converted to 
Socialism by a shoemaker, and started the Ruskin colony in 
Tennessee as a cooperative utopia. After a false start in 
Kansas City, Wayland moved the paper to Girard, where it 
weathered hard times in the hysteria of the Spanish- 
American War, into the early twentieth century when it 
“took off” in terms of circulation and influence. Describing 
himself as “the One-Hoss Editor,” Wayland developed a sim- 
ple, direct, and above all clear style for the exposition of rad- 
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ical ideas. Informal and friendly in his writing, Wayland had 
the ability to be passionate without being fanatical. He often 
addressed his readers personally: “Through it all we have 
worked together, you and I, and behold the result! We have 
made the greatest propaganda paper the world has ever 
seen; a paper with greater influence today than any other 
publication in the world. It may not be profound and it may 
not be polished in grammatical construction—but then you 
know the world is full of people who are not polished, and 
we are trying to reach them.” 

This volume presents the range of issues which the 
Appeal took up, such as political philosophy, the class war, 
the land question, World War I, and the repression which 
followed. Introductions for each section detail the develop- 
ment of the paper as a business, editorial enterprise, and a 
clarion for Socialism. The range of writers contributing to its 
columns was remarkable, even astonishing: Eugene Debs 
(an associate editor for a time), Carl Sandburg, Jack 
London, Kansas’ own Kate Richards O’Hare, Helen Keller, 
Mother Jones, Upton Sinclair, and many others. But in addi- 
tion to famous writers, the Appeals enduring strength was 
the moving testimony of rank-and-file workers, farmers, 
unemployed people—told in their own language. Thus, the 
Appeal became a focus of vigorous American prose, by turns 
bitter, passionate, creative, and revolutionary. 

A valuable feature of this book is the many photographs 
of the Appeals buildings in Girard, Wayland and his staff, the 
presses, and great stacks of mailbags filling the local railroad 
platform; there is also a good selection of cartoons by such 
artists as Ryan Walker and Art Young. Graham gives space 
also to controversies, disputes and the like, including a 1903 
strike by the paper’s staff which was amicably resolved. 

Considerable space is devoted to documentation of the 
many government prosecutions of the Appeal and Wayland, 
which began during the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Fabricated obscenity charges were among the 
many accusations hurled at the paper; in legal retrospect 
they appear to have had little if any validity. Wayland com- 
mitted suicide in 1912. In the wake of his death, the period 
of World War I brought on a sharpened anti-radical hysteria 
in which prominent Socialists like O’Hare and Debs went to 
prison, and hundreds of Socialist party locals disappeared. 

The subsequent leadership of the Appeal vacillated on 
the war, then came out in support of it and President 
Wilson. Although Graham documents the role of Emanuel 
Haldeman-Julius in that support, his dislike of the man even 
leads him to describe Haldeman-Julius as a “mediocre” 
writer and editor. However, his long career in publishing, 
which included the famous Little Blue Books, suggests oth- 
erwise, at least to this reviewer. And while he obviously 
turned somewhat to popular culture and popularizing gen- 
erally in the Blue Books, Haldeman-fulius also fairly pre- 
sented Socialist ideas and writers, and he retained his 
affiliation with the Socialist party at least through the 1930s, 
according to party records in the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

Also, there is little here to indicate the scope of the 
Appeal’s international reporting, such as the Mexican 
Revolution, covered by John Kenneth Turner. The bio- 
graphical and organizational aspects of the Appeal are more 


fully discussed in Elliott Shore’s 1988 book Talkin’ Socialism, 
which should be consulted. Overall, however, this is a valu- 
able book which sheds light on the story of American 
Socialism and the “hidden history” of Kansas. 

Yet another aspect of labor history is reflected in 
Norman Best’s A Celebration of Work. The author’s long life as 
a worker has been spent in the Pacific Northwest and on the 
West Coast. As a young man, Best had some acquaintance 
with members of the Industrial Workers of the World, espe- 
cially with experience in the timber industry. He had the 
advantage of some college courses at the University of 
Washington in the 1930s, where he encountered and joined 
the Communist party. Most of this book is a careful and 
detailed description of what it was like to build the highway 
systems of the Northwest, in a variety of laboring and admin- 
istrative jobs, and with a whole range of equipment. While at 
times it can make for tedious reading, Best’s is actually a 
valuable contribution to American industrial history. 

With just indignation, Best explains the many instances 
of collusion between construction companies and politicians 
which resulted in shoddy work. As a business agent for the 
Machinist Union in the 1950s, Best was caught up in the 
Cold War and the repression of militant pro-worker policies, 
not only from the government, but within the union itself. 
Though he had left the Communist party in 1946, in part on 
the grounds that it was undemocratic, he refused to cooper- 
ate with the F.B.I. and was driven from his job as a highway 
engineer in Idaho. Through it all, Best maintained his 
resolve partly because he was a skilled worker and because 
he was simply a survivor. An especially interesting aspect of 
this account is how the author came again to the systematic 
study of labor history late in life, had an inadequate college 
course in the subject, and decided to give his own version, 
from his own experience through the better part of a cen- 
tury. As such, A Celebration of Work is a good contribution to 
the substantial and growing literature of American labor 
autobiography. 


Reviewed by Fred Whitehead, editor of People’s Culture, Kansas City, and 
author of several essays and reviews on midwestern radical history. 


The Journey of Coronado 1540-1542 


translated and edited by George Parker Winship 


234 pages, maps, line drawings. 
Golden, Colorado: Fulcrum Publishing, 1990, cloth, $27.95. 


HE expedition led by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado 

into what is now the southwestern United States and 

Great Plains was a significant event in the European 
expansion into the New World. The expedition departed 
Compostela in February of 1540 and in July reached the 
Zuni pueblos known then as Cibola. Coronado and his army 
wintered in Cibola and departed for Quivira in April of 
1541. After becoming lost on the plains, Coronado sent 
most of his army back to Cibola and proceeded to Quivira 
with a party of about thirty. This party reached Quivira in 
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mid-summer and found it to consist of villages of grass 
houses occupied by what we know today were the Wichita 
Indians. Disappointed by the lack of wealth (in European 
terms), Coronado returned to Cibola in the fall of 1541 and 
then, in 1542, to Mexico. In sixteenth century Spanish 
terms, the expedition was a failure. In terms that we under- 
stand today, it was of monumental importance. 

The Journey of Coronado consists of two parts. First is a nar- 
rative of this expedition written by George Parker Winship 
and first published in 1896 in the Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. This is followed by 
Winship’s translations of sixteenth century accounts of the 
expedition. These documents have been reprinted numer- 
ous times during this century, most recently in 1973. That 
they are again reprinted, this time during the 450th anniver- 
sary of the Coronado expedition, is testimony to the lasting 
value of Winship’s scholarship. 

Winship’s historical narrative starts where it should, with 
the causes of the expedition. These causes are traced for a 
dozen years prior to Coronado’s departure for Cibola and 
Quivira. The narrative ends appropriately with an assess- 
ment of results. Although this well written piece has clearly 
withstood the test of time, it would be naive to believe that 
there has been no scholarly attention to this subject since 
1896. There has, of course, and we now know that some 
aspects of Winship’s narrative are inaccurate. It would have 
been extremely useful if new footnotes had been added to 
present new data or interpretations. An example would be 
the location of Quivira, which Winship identifies in several 
places (p. 51, for example) as lying just south of the Kansas- 
Nebraska border but which scholars have, since the 1940s, 
placed in south-central Kansas. 

It also would have been extremely useful in this section, 
as well as for the subsequent translations, to provide one or 
more maps showing the various place names and routes dis- 
cussed in the text. For those not entirely familiar with the 
western United States and Mexico, the progression of the 
entrada is difficult to follow. 

The second part of this book consists of translations 
originally published by Winship in 1896 but revised and 
reprinted in 1904. The bulk of this section consists of the 
narratives of Pedro De Castaneda, a foot soldier who accom- 
panied Coronado. Following this are translations of several 
letters and brief documents that pertain to the expedition. 
These will certainly be of less interest to the casual reader, 
but for those with the patience, they are nonetheless inter- 
esting and represent an essential source for the serious 
Coronado scholar. 

Except for a new introduction by Donald C. Cutter, this 
book provides nothing new. This is, however, the nature of 
reprints. By making this classic work available during a 
period of heightened interest in Coronado the publishers 
have provided a valuable service. While I am of the opinion 
that some additional footnotes and a map or two would have 
greatly improved the volume’s utility, as a faithfully pro- 
duced reprint it is nonetheless very well done. For those with 
a new interest in Coronado or Spanish colonialism in the 
New World, this book is recommended reading. For the 
established Coronado scholar who has been unable to 
obtain this classic reference, here is your chance. 


Reviewed by William B. Lees, historical archeologist, Kansas State 
Historical Society, who holds the Ph.D. in anthropology and whose research 
has focused on evidence for early Spanish contact with the Wichita (Quivira) 
Indians of Kansas. 


Cowboys of the Americas 


by Richard W. Slatta 


395 pages, illustrations, bibliography, index. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990, cloth $35.00. 


BOUT fifteen years ago one of my English Department 

colleagues, a linguist, spent a sabbatical in provincial 

rance. The village was so remote, he told me on his 

return, that the inhabitants knew of only two towns in the 

United States: New York City and Dodge City. Why Dodge 

City? I asked. Because, he said, “Gunsmoke” was the most 
popular television show there. 

With Matt Dillon and his fellows permeating the world’s 
airwaves, is it any wonder that the cowboy has become the 
internationally recognized symbol for the United States? 
Americans, however, are often myopic, and many probably 
think that the cowboy was invented here, that he is uniquely 
American. Not so, as Richard Slatta ably points out in this 
sweeping study of drovers, cattle workers, and horsemen 
(horsemen literally; the cowgirl is a relatively recent addition 
to range country of the North American plains and seems 
not to have been a factor at all south of the Rio Grande) 
from the tip of Argentina to the northern ranges of Canada, 
from the introduction of cattle and horses into the New 
World by Columbus in 1494 to the urban cowboy of the late 
1980s. Comparatively speaking, the American cowboy arrived 
late in the pantheon of New World centaurs, followed only 
by his Canadian counterparts (if, indeed, those particular 
Canadian range riders were not themselves Texans or 
Montanans who had ridden north in search of work). 

Because of the Spanish proclivity toward stock raising in 
its colonies, the various horsemen to the south of us not only 
preceded the American cowboy, but also provided him with 
much of his equipment and his cattle-working, horse-break- 
ing methodology. The gaucho of Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil; the huaso of Chile; the llanero of Venezuela and 
Columbia; the vaquero of Mexico and the Spanish 
Southwest—even Hawaii had cowboys (the paniolo) in the 
1830s, well before the American cowboy, as we know him 
today, developed on the Texas-to-Kansas trail drives that 
started in the later 1860s. 

Slatta tells us the history of all these cowboys, and much 
more: stock raising in the various parts of the New World; 
the nature of cowboy work and equipment in each area; 
cowboy sports and recreations, both on horseback and in 
the cattle towns; the interchange between cowboys and the 
indigenes of both continents; the end of the open range 
and the effect of the twentieth century on cowboy life; the 
development of the cowboy myth in popular culture. With 
each topic, Slatta gives examples from each of the various 
cowboy subcultures. 
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Because of its encyclopedic scope, its readability, and its 
many excellent photographs and illustrations, this book will 
appeal to a general audience. That is one of its great 


strengths. But the genre also has weaknesses, not the least of 


which is the need to generalize. Slatta, recognizing this 
drawback, quite clearly in the introductory chapter tells the 
reader that his intent is to write a social history with a broad 
sweep: “Specialists in national or regional history will likely 
find cause for discontent in a work of this scope.” Not neces- 
sarily. I learned from this book, learned much, at the same 
time that I was amusing myself by noting minor flaws and 
omissions: why was the Australian stockman left out of the 
world-wide list of cowboys? Why is the name of the inventor 
of bulldogging, Bill Pickett, misspelled in the text? Why is 
the Texas Longhorn called a “curiosity of folklore” when it 
has had a resurgence of popularity (and numbers) in the 
past two decades? Why doesn’t Slatta use examples from The 
Trail Drivers of Texas to substantiate the fear some cowboys 
had of swimming swollen rivers, instead of relying on the fic- 
tional water moccasin scene from Lonesome Dove, Larry 
McMurtry’s sensationalized adaptation of a modern legend 
(the Water Skier and the Nest of Cottonmouths) ? 
Sometimes the need to generalize causes the author to 
slide over details, to create a false impression of continuity. 
For example, Slatta notes that Prescott, Arizona, held an 
early rodeo-like activity in 1864, then asserts that the * 
became annual, and in 1888 a vaquero . . . won the prize.” 
Actually the annual Prescott rodeo (the world’s first, in a 
modern sense) began in 1888, a twenty-four-year hiatus inter- 
posing between the two events. Slatta correctly observes that 
professionalism in rodeo created a chasm between the com- 
peting cowboy in the arena and the working cowboy in the 
corral, but he fails to note the resurgence of interest in ranch 
rodeos during the past decade, working cowboys competing 
in work skills—calf branding, cattle penning, trailer loading, 
bronc riding. In other words, amateurism, in its original 


“event 


sense, is reasserting itself in range country at the same time 
that professional rodeo has nearly lost sight of its roots. 

I would like to have seen a complete rather than a 
selected bibliography, and the index, though usable, is far 
from thorough and complete. The book is well designed, 
with lots of white space and interesting photographs, but I 
must register a complaint about its construction: on first 
reading the back cover and the last several pages of my vol- 
ume pulled apart from the binding. One expects better 
from a major university press, especially if the book is one 
that can grace with equal ease and utility both the scholar’s 
shelf and the aficionado’s coffee table. 


Reviewed by James Hoy, professor of English, Emporia State University 


Plains Folk Il: The Romance of the Landscape 


by Jim Hoy and Tom Isern 


xiii + 202 pages, illustrations, index. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1990, cloth $19.95. 


IM HOY and Tom Isern have compiled a second vol- 

ume of short essays based on their weekly newspaper 

column. The pieces presented in Plains Folk II: The 

Romance of the Landscape reflect the authors love of the 
Great Plains and in particular Kansas. As with their first vol- 
ume, this book successfully creates for the reader a sense of 
place by defining the region through stories of its peoples 
and their cultural manifestations. 

There is still much debate within the academic world 
about the validity of the concept of regional culture. There 
are some individuals who believe that regionalism is being 
blunted by the influence of mass culture in American soci- 
ety. It is obvious to any reader of Plains Folk II that the 
authors do not agree with this assertion. When taken as a 
whole, the essays included in this volume work together to 
add insight into the regional culture that characterizes the 
Great Plains. 

It is Hoy and Isern’s belief that the best place to look for 
aspects of culture is through the folklore and folklife of the 
region. To this end, most of the essays are based on informa- 
tion the authors have gleaned from the field. Unlike some of 
their academic colleagues in the humanities who study the 
human experience through formal texts or documents, Hoy 
and Isern set out to record the oral literature of the Plains. 
The authors study such things as stories and jokes, as well as 
material culture, in order to “read” them as if they were doc- 
uments. They refer to the landscape as their library. 

Culture is adaptive. In other words, it adjusts to its physi- 
cal and social environment. Therefore, the peoples who 
have settled the Great Plains have developed a culture which 
is a product of this unique place. The point made by the 
authors is that people develop a particular way of looking at 
the world based on their response to the physical environ- 
ment. It is this process that results in what Hoy and Isern 
call the “romance of the landscape.” 

The essays in this volume are quite varied. Hoy is at his 
best when he is writing about the ranching culture of the 
Kansas Flint Hills; there is no other author who paints a bet- 
ter picture of the contemporary cowboy. It is obvious that 
Hoy has a great deal of respect and affection for those men 
and women who are carrying on the traditions of this time- 
honored occupation. What Hoy captures in his writing is 
the intangible appeal of the profession. 

Isern, however, is at his best when he is commenting on 
contemporary culture on the Plains. It is obvious that he 
loves a good joke, not just for the initial pleasure it might 
bring him but also for the chance to comment on its mean- 
ing in contemporary society. The author does not shy away 
from more controversial subjects such as the jokes that circu- 
lated in Emporia, Kansas, in response to the Anderson - Bird 
affair, in which a minister and his secretary were sentenced 
to the state penitentiary for the mysterious deaths of their 
spouses. Isern also takes a more serious look at such things 
as the concept of “American-owned” motels. A phrase that 
has gained popularity among competitors as more east 
Indians have become motel owners on the Plains. 

Hoy and Isern write about silos, windwagons, the Dust 
Bowl, Canadian football, fried chicken, prohibition, and 
carp. There is great variety in this volume. What connects 
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the essays is an underlying thread of regionalism. This book 
provides evidence that regional culture is alive and well, at 
least on the Great Plains. 


Reviewed by Jennie A. Chinn, folklorist, Kansas State Historical Society. 


Prevailing Over Time: Ethnic Adjustment on the 
Kansas Prairies, 1875-1925 


by D. Aidan McQuillan 


xiii + 292 pages, maps, tables, notes, bibliography, index. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1990, cloth $37.50. 


N THIS STUDY D. AIDAN MCQUILLAN, University of 

Toronto, examines a key theme in American history: 

“the process whereby Europeans become Americans.” 
Prevailing Over Time outlines how immigrant farmers on the 
Kansas prairies adapted to the frontier environment by 
establishing new lifestyles and agricultural practices. 
McQuillan originally undertook this research as part of a dis- 
sertation in geography at the University of Wisconsin com- 
pleted in 1975. He attempts to address Americanization 
from a new perspective by looking beyond the traditional 
components of ethnicity, such as language, race, religion 
and culture, and studying the value system of the immi- 
grants. He recognizes that direct evaluation of a commu- 
nity’s value system is difficult, and his conclusions stretch 
quantitative history beyond its limits. 

McQuillan has chosen three ethnic communities in cen- 
tral Kansas as case studies: German-Russian Mennonites 
who immigrated from the Ukraine beginning in 1874; 
French Canadians who came from Kankakee, Illinois, and 
Quebec, Canada, in the late 1860s; and Swedish pioneers 
who also arrived from Illinois and directly from Sweden in 
the early 1870s. He compiles data from two townships for 
each ethnic group: Menno Township in Marion County and 
Meridian Township in McPherson County (Mennonite); 
Aurora and Shirley Townships in Cloud County (French); 
and Union Township in McPherson County and Rockville 
Township in Rice County (Swedish). The impact of rural 
segregation is an important variable in this study, and thus 
McQuillan chose townships where the immigrant group is 
dominant in one and dispersed among non-group farmers 
in the second. He selected these three particular groups 
because historians traditionally rank them at different points 
on a work ethic continuum—Mennonites as the epitome of 
the hard working Protestant work ethic and the French as 
indolent and spendthrift with the Swedes in between. 

The study begins with a brief synopsis of the social and 
economic backgrounds of the three immigrant groups. 
While useful in setting the stage for the statistical analysis 
which follows, these sketches rely on a handful of secondary 
sources and contain minor inaccuracies. For example, the 
dominant image of the Russian Mennonite colonies torn by 
internal dissension between rich landowners and landless 


laborers is misleading, and recent scholarship provides a 
more accurate interpretation. This problem is exacerbated 
in the next chapter which reviews the first fifteen years of 
growth of each ethnic community. McQuillan relies almost 
exclusively on accounts written by Cornelius C. Janzen dur- 
ing the first quarter of this century to describe the develop- 
ment of the Mennonite settlements. Somewhat more recent 
works by Emory Lindquist provide information on the 
Swedish community. 

The core of McQuillan’s analysis focuses on the financial 
achievements of the ethnic groups and their farming deci- 
sions over a time frame of fifty years beginning in 1875. He 
argues that the most obvious way to measure ethnic success 
is in economic terms. Thus he quantifies farm size, mobility, 
investments in equipment, and amounts of land rented, 
mortgaged, or owned without debt. The basic premise of 
this analysis is “to examine the farming decisions of each 
ethnic group in each census year in order to determine their 
adaptation to the environmental milieu and, consequently, 
variation in their rates of Americanization.” (p. 161) 

McQuillan gathers and analyzes a wealth of statistical 
information about the immigrant groups. Over a half cen- 
tury how did the average size of a farm change in each of the 
studied townships? Which group best improved their land 
or owned the most equipment? How did each group use 
mortgages? Did one group diversify its agriculture and 
adjust better to the climate and economic trends, or did 
they embrace commercialism and take risks in similar pro- 
portions? Numerous charts and tables provide detailed data 
on these questions. The Swedes proved to be the most 
assimilable of the three groups, and the Mennonites were 
the least. However, the Mennonites were most successful 
economically, and the French surpassed expectations in 
terms of their ability to innovate, adapt to the environment, 
and prosper. 

While this work provides a wealth of new information 
about these immigrant groups and their economic develop- 
ment, two methodological problems undermine the validity 
of the study. First, McQuillan inaccurately concludes that 
central Kansas is an “ideal laboratory for observing the 
Americanization of immigrants and changes in farming pat- 
terns made by both ethnic and native-born American farm- 
ers.” (p. 190) Then he refers to dozens of complex variables 
influencing their decisions. For example, the German- 
Russian Mennonites were the largest of eight separate 
Mennonite groups arriving in Kansas in the 1870s. Did their 
economic development parallel that of Mennonites from 
Prussia, Volhynia, Galicia, Switzerland, or South Germany 
who also settled in central Kansas? Did the Russian 
Mennonites have different values or experiences that influ- 
enced their settlement patterns or agricultural decisions—in 
what way were they “normative” Mennonite immigrants? Or 
how would the adaptation of the German-Russian 
Mennonites compare with that of the German-Russian 
Catholics in Ellis County? 

These issues point to a second and perhaps more theo- 
retical problem with McQuillan’s analysis. What is the “con- 
trol” group in this study, or, more basically, what does it 
mean to be “American” in Kansas in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century? The author often characterizes one of 
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the three groups as adapting American patterns more 
rapidly. Even if one found groups of second or third gener- 
ation Americans migrating to central Kansas from eastern 
states, in what ways would their economic choices and devel- 
opment be “American?” McQuillan even notes that 
“Americans” were not necessarily the best farmers in Kansas, 
and the Russian steppes provided the Mennonites with bet- 
ter preparation for the Kansas climate. 

McQuillan’s major source and basis of most of the statis- 
tical analysis was the state census taken every ten years from 
1865 through 1925. Local tax records, federal homestead 
records, and other sources (most consulted at the Kansas 
State Historical Society) provide additional data. 
Nevertheless, the extended but incomplete revision of the 
1975 dissertation is evident in the secondary literature con- 
sulted. Two works by this reviewer are cited in the footnotes 
(incorrectly in one case) and not included in the bibliogra- 


phy. Moreover, the bibliography omits many other recent 
secondary sources while listing marginally relevant works 
from the 1940s and 1950s. 

While Prevailing Over Time provides insights into the eco- 
nomic development of ethnic communities in central 
Kansas, it does not live up to its goal to extend significantly 
our understanding of the process of Americanization. 
Moreover, McQuillan’s quantitative focus results in tedious 
reading. Clearly economic factors and thus quantitative his- 
tory must be included in any comprehensive work on the 
adaptation of ethnic groups to a new environment, but only 
in conjunction with more traditional studies of language, 
religion, and other cultural transitions can an analysis of 
economic success help one understand the process by which 
immigrants became Americans. 


Reviewed by David A. Haury, assistant director, Kansas State Historical 
Society. 
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Custer in ‘76: Walter Camp’s Notes on the Custer Fight. 
Edited by Kenneth Hammer. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1990. xiii + 303 pages. Paper, $13.95.) 


During the late 1880s, Walter Mason Camp began inter- 
viewing survivors of the Battle of the Little Bighorn. This vol- 
ume presents Camp’s interviews from both military and 
Indian sources; included are Custer’s orderly, John Martin; 
Medal of Honor winner Stanislas Roy; and Custer’s Indian 
scouts, including Goes Ahead, Little Sioux, and Curley. This 
paperback volume contains photographs and maps. 


Snowbelt Cities: Metropolitan Politics in the Northeast and 
Midwest since World War II. Edited by Richard M. Bernard. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990. ix + 275 
pages. Cloth, $35.00.) 


As the editor states in “Introduction: Snowbelt Politics,” 
some cities and states above the 37th Parallel have not kept 
pace with the Sunbelt while others have rejuvenated them- 
selves: “Those northern communities that have rebuilt and 
retooled their economies are now beginning to meet the 
regional challenge, but those that have not face ever greyer 
winters of discontent.” In all, twelve cities are included in 
this study of metropolitan politics—and implicitly, eco- 
nomics. Among those studied are Boston, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and Kansas City. 


For God, Country, and the Thrill of It: Women Airforce 
Service Pilots in World War II. Photographic portraits and text 
by Anne Noggle. (College Station: Texas A&M University 
Press, 1990. xi + 162 pages. Cloth, $29.95.) 


Strikingly contemporary photographs of former WASPs 
and historical photos of training and barracks life highlight 
this volume. The memories recorded are both personal, the 
author was a WASP, and general for a brief overview of 
women who served in a special capacity during World War II. 


The Life of a Fossil Hunter. By Charles H. Sternberg. Foreword 
by Rudolf A. Raff. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1990. xxix + 287 pages. Cloth, $29.95. Paper, $12.95.) 


Charles H. Sternberg was almost sixty years old when Life 
of a Fossil Hunter was published in 1909. His was a fascinating 
life and his story, now reprinted, offers a unique look at scien- 
tific thought and collecting in the latter portion of the nine- 
teenth century. Readers interested in Kansas fossils will find a 
wealth of information. Illustrations and index are included. 


The Custer Album: A Pictorial Biography of General George 
A. Custer. By Lawrence A. Frost. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1990. 192 pages. Paper, $14.95.) 


Containing 238 illustrations of people, places, and 
things associated with Custer, this volume offers an exhibi- 
tion of the surroundings and people known by the military 
man who has reached the stature of legend. 


Custer Victorious: The Civil War Battles of General George 
Armstrong Custer. By Gregory ]. W. Urwin. Foreword by 
Lawrence A. Frost. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1990. 308 pages. Paper, $9.95.) 


First published in 1983, this Bison Book edition carries a 
new foreword. Devoted to Custer’s two years as a Union gen- 
eral in the Civil War, this volume is not a full biography. It 
does, however, focus on an important time of the general’s 
career; extensive bibliography and index included. 


Mesoamerica’s Ancient Cities. By William M. Ferguson and 
Arthur H. Rohn. Photographs by John Q. Royce and William M. 
Ferguson. Foreword by R. E. W. Adams. (Niwot: University Press 
of Colorado, 1990. xiv + 251 pages. Cloth, $45.00.) 


Fifty-one ancient cities are presented in text and dra- 
matic photographs—aerial and ground—combining to form 
a portrayal of pre-Columbian sites in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Belize, and Honduras. The authors have Kansas roots: 
Ferguson is a former attorney general of Kansas and Rohn is 
chair of the Department of Anthropology at Wichita State 
University. Photographer Royce is a Kansas banker. 


Kansas Revisited: Historical Images and Perspectives. Edited by 
Paul K. Stuewe. (Lawrence: Division of Continuing Education, 
University of Kansas, 1990. x + 257 pages. Paper, $17.00.) 


This publication contains twenty-six writings on the 
state’s history—from its cultural diversity to social and eco- 
nomic development. Five articles are reprints of journal arti- 
cles first published in Kansas History: A Journal of the Central 
Plains. All of the pieces have been chosen for what they can 
tell us about the state and those who have been a part of it. 


History of the Peoples of Kansas: An Anthology. Edited by 
Rita Napier. (Lawrence: Division of Continuing Education, 
University of Kansas, 1985. viii + 343 pages. Paper, $18.00.) 


Directed at an overview and study of the people who have 
lived in Kansas, this anthology ranges in topic from Native 
American habitation to early pioneers to various ethnic 
groups that settled in the state. What each essay contributes is 
a greater understanding of who Kansans were and are. 


Cheyenne Bottoms: Wetland in Jeopardy. By John L. 
Zimmerman. Forward by Jan Garton. (Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas, 1990. 208 pages. Cloth, $19.95.) 


With help from eighteen full-color photos and forty-one 
line drawings by Marty Capron, the author, a Kansas State 
University ecologist/ornithologist, introduces his reader to 
the history and current status of the ecosystem of this endan- 
gered, 20,000-acre, central Kansas marsh—”a Wetland of 
International Importance.” 
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HE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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non-profit membership organization and as a specially 
recognized society supported by appropriations from 
the state of Kansas. 

The purposes of the Society are the advancement 
of knowledge about the preservation of resources 
related to the history and prehistory of Kansas and the 
American West, accomplished through educational and 
cultural programs, the provision of research services, 
and the protection of historic properties. The Society is 
governed by a ninety-nine-member board of directors, 
elected by the membership, and is administered by an 
executive director and an assistant executive director. 


The new Kansas Museum of History features 
exhibits and educational programs based on the 
Society’s rich artifact collections. It is located near the 
historic Pottawatomie Baptist Mission west of Topeka, 
adjacent to Interstate 70. All other Society depart- 
ments remain at the Center for Historical Research, 
Memorial Building, across the street from the State 
Capitol in Topeka. 

All persons interested in Kansas history and pre- 
history are cordially invited to join the Society. Those 
who would like to provide additional support for the 
society's work may want to consider contributions in 
the form of gifts or bequests. A representative of the 
Society will be glad to consult with anyone wishing to 
make such a gift or establish a bequest or an endow- 
ment. Address the Executive Director, 120 West Tenth 
Street, Topeka, Kansas 66612-1291. 
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Membership 


Kansas History is distributed without charge to members 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. Membership dues are as 
follows: student, $15; individual, $25; family, $35; educational 
institutions, $25; patron, $100-499; Kanza, $500 or more; and 
life, $1000. Membership dues should be sent to Colene Bailes, 
treasurer. Single issues, when available, are $6.00. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for statements of 
fact or opinion made by contributors. 

Articles appearing in Kansas History are abstracted 
and/or indexed in Historical Abstracts and America: History and 
Life. Kansas History on microfilm is available from University 
Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Editorial Policies 


Kansas History carries scholarly articles, edited docu- 
ments, and other materials that contribute to an understand- 
ing of the history and prehistory of Kansas and the Central 
Plains. Manuscripts dealing with political, social, intellectual, 
cultural, economic, and institutional history are welcomed, 
along with biographical and historiographical interpreta- 
tions and studies of archeology and the built environment. 
Articles emphasizing visual documentation such as pho- 
tographs or paintings are also appropriate, as are material 
culture studies. Originality, quality of research, significance, 
and presentation are among the factors that determine the 
suitability for publishing in the journal. Generally, genealogi- 


cal studies are not accepted, although exceptionally well 
done reminiscences or other autobiographical writings will 
be considered. 

The Edgar Langsdorf Award for Excellence in Writing, 
which includes a plaque and an honorarium of one hundred 
dollars, is given for the best article published each year. 

Kansas History follows the Chicago Manual of Style, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press (13th ed., rev., 
1982), and a style sheet is available on request. Manuscripts 
and other editorial queries should be addressed to the editor, 
Kansas History, 120 West Tenth Street, Topeka, Kansas 66612. 
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Errata 


Vol. 12, No. 4: the bottom photo on page 205 was misdated; it was 
actually taken about 1888 and not in 1867. 

Vol. 13, No. 4: an error was made in the identification of the 
Winslow Homer painting used to illustrate the cover; it is actually 
entitled “The Sutler’s Tent.” 
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